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SPEECH. 


Mr.  TIB  BATTS  addressed  the  committee  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  rise  with  the  view  of  de¬ 
bating  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  This  bill  can 
go  into  no  practical  effect  by  the  action  of  Congress 
at  the  present  session;  it  may  pass  this  House,  or  it 
may  not;  that  will  depend  upon  the  shape  it  may 
assume  when  we  come  to  voting  upon  its  particular 
provisions.  If,  however,  it  should  pass  the  House, 
we  have  been  long  since  well  advised  that  in  the 
Senate  it  will  not  even  be  discussed,  but  will  be  laid 
upon  the  table  without  any  consideration  whatever. 
Therefore,  not  considering  the  tariff  a  practical  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  I  will  not  detain  the  committee  with 
a  discussion  upon  the  subject,  but  will  content  my¬ 
self  with  defining  my  position  upon  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion  generally,  without  reference  to  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  bill  on  your  table;  and  in  stating  the 
general  and  fundamental  principles  by  which  I 
shall  be  governed  in  casting  my  votes  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferent  questions  which  will  arise  in  the  progress  of 
the  bill.  In  defining  these  principles,  I  will  be  as 
brief  and  explicit  as  possible,  as  I  wish  to  be  distinct¬ 
ly  understood  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  all 
others,  both  in  this  House  and  before  the  country. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  system  of  direct  taxation — a 
system  always  odious  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
scarcely  endured  by  them  in  time  of  war,  and  which 
would  never  be  submitted  to  in  times  of  peace.  I 
am  therefore  opposed  to  free  trade,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  term,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
protection  for  the  sake  of  protection,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  revenue,  on  the  other;  because  the  former 
would  make  a  system  of  direct  taxation  imme¬ 
diately  necessary,  and  the  latter  would  neces¬ 
sarily  induce  it  by  the  laying  of  prohibitory 
duties,  which  are  of  course  destructive  of  revenue. 
The  revenue  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  and  its  other  resources,  being  insufficient,  as 
all  will  admit,  for  the  support  of  the  government, 
and  a  system  of  direct  taxation  wholly  inadmissible, 
the  only  other  mode  left  of  raising  revenue  for  the 


support  of  the  government,  is  by  a  tariff  or  tax  upon 
foeign  productions  imported  into,  and  consumed  in, 
this  country.  A  tariff  is  a  tax  ultimately  paid  vol¬ 
untarily  by  the  consumers  of  those  importations; 
i  and  not  by  the  foreign  producer  or  importer,  as  I 
!  have  heard  argued  out  of  this  hall— an  absurdity 
which  has  not  been  advanced  in  this  hall  by  any 
gentleman,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  but,  on  the  con- 
!  trary,  is  totally  abandoned  by  all  the  advocates  of 
protection  on  this  floor.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
government  has  the  right  to  tax  one  portion  of  the 
community  for  the  benefit  of  another;  nor  to  sup¬ 
port  one  portion  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  It  can¬ 
not  be  doubted,  in  fact  no  man  here  doubts  the  pow- 
[  er  of  Congress  to  levy  and  collect  such  a  tariff  of 
duties  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue.  In  exercising  that  power  i  believe  that 
Congress  should  have  for  its  object  the  raising  of 
revenue,  and  to  the  raising  of  no  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  other  resources  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  payment  of  its  debts,  and  to  the  eco¬ 
nomical  administration  of  its  affairs.  The  tariff  being 
a  tax  upon  the  people  of  this  country  who  are  the 
consumers  of  foreign  productions  imported  into  it, 
as  all  seem  to  admit  here,  I  am  not  willing  to  levy 
and  collect,  by  a  tariff,  off  of  the  people,  a  greater 
amount  of  taxes  than  is  necessary  for  those  purposes. 
I  am  therefore  opposed  to  the  laying  a  tariff  for  pro¬ 
tection,  which  shall,  by  taxes  upon  the  people,  cre¬ 
ate  a  surplus  revenue. 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  power,  within  the 
scope  of  a  revenue  tariff,  to  discriminate  between 
domestic  and  foreign  productions,  and  between  arti¬ 
cles  of  necessity  and  articles  of  luxury,  and  to  dis- 
j  criminate  for  the  protection,  not  only  of  our  nranu- 
|  facturing,  but  of  our  agricultural  and  commercial  in¬ 
terests  also — having  an  eye,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
discrimination,  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country, 
so  as  to  impose  the  burdens  of  taxation  as  equally 
and  fairly  as  possible  upon  the  whole  country,  and 
not  unjustly  to  oppress  one  part  for  the  benefit  of 
another.  And  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  dis- 
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crimination,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  the 
power  so  to  regulate  the  tariff  in  favor  of  domestic 
productions  as  to  exclude  the  importation  of  foreign 
productions  of  a  like  nature,  where  such  produc¬ 
tions  are  essential  to  the  defence  or  independence  of 
the  country  in  time  of  war— a  power,  of  course,  at 
all  times  to  be  exercised  with  due  discretion,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  placing  the  burdens  of  taxation 
as  equally  as  possible  upon  the  whole  country. 
Equality  is  justice.  A  horizontal  tariff  has  no  ad¬ 
vocates,  I  believe,  here  or  elsewhere.  Within  the 
scope  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  I  am  in  favor  of  dis¬ 
crimination;  and  will  so  far  protect  home  industry 
as  to  place  the  highest  duty  a  revenue  tariff  will  bear 
upon  foreign  productions  of  a  rival  character.  I  am 
in  favor  of  placing  as  low  duties  as  possible  upon  ar¬ 
ticles  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes,  and,  where 
it  can  be  done,  of  making  all  articles  of  necessity 
entirely  free  from  duties.  I  am  also  in  favor  of 
placing  the  highest  duties  which  a  tariff  for  revenue 
will  bear  upon  all  articles  of  luxury.  The  true  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  I  understand  it,  between  the  democratic 
party  and  the  whig  party,  is,  that  the  democratic  par¬ 
ty  advocate  a  tariff  which  makes  revenue  the  object,  and 
protection  the  incident;  whilst  the  whig  party  contend 
for  the  opposite — re  tariff  which  makes  protection  the 
object,  and  revenue  the  incident. 

Having  thus,  sir,  said  as  much  as  I  deem  necessa¬ 
ry  to  deline  my  position  in  relation  to  the  bill  (tariff) 
under  consideration,  I  will,  as  I  may  not  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity,  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  a  more 
practical  question,  upon  which,  in  my  opinion,  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  question  1  have  reference  to  is 

THE  REANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

The  position  of  this  question  at  this  time  is  of  pe¬ 
culiar  importance.  It  is  a  question  of  deep  and  abi¬ 
ding  interest  to  this  country,  to  Texas,  and  to  the 
world.  It  is  now  exciting,  and  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
cite,  the  deepest  feeling,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  republic;  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that,  when  all  the  facts  have  been  presented  to  the 
American  people — when  all  the  light  which  can  be, 
has  been  shed  upon  the  subject — when,  apart  from 
party  discipline  and  party  trammels,  it  has  been 
viewed  in  all  its  bearings, — not  a  man  who  has  the 
true  interests  of  his  country  at  heart,  not  a  true  friend 
of  liberty,  not  a  patriot,  will  be  found  in  the  land, 
who  will  not  be  in  favor  of  reannexation. 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  remarks  I  intend  to 
make  upon  this  question,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  committee  to  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  Congress,  dated 

Hermitage,  March  11,  1844. 

The  present  golden  moment  to  obtain  Texas  must  not  be 
lost,  or  Texas  must,  from  necessity,  be  thrown  into  the 
arms  of  England,  and  be  forever  lost  to  the  United  States! 
Need  I  call  your  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  United 
States,  England  in  possession  of  Texas,  or  in  strict  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  contending  for  California? 
How  easy  would  it  be  for  Great  Britain  to  interpose  a  force 
sufficient  to  prevent  emigration  to  California  from  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  supply  her  garrison  from  Texas!  Every  real 
American,  when  they  view  this,  with  the  danger  to  New 
Orleans  from  British  arms  from  Texas,  must  unite  heart  and 
hand  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  a  strong  iron  hoop  around  our  Union ,  and  a  bulwark 
against  all  foreign  invasion  or  aggression.  I  say  again,  let 
not  this  opponunity  slip  to  regain  Texas,  or  it  may  elude 
our  grasp  forever,  or  cost  us  oceans  of  blood,  and  millions 
of  money,  to  freo  us  from  the  evils  that  may  be  brought  up¬ 
on  us!  I  hope  and  trust  there  will  be  as  many  patriots  in 
the  Senate  as  will  ratify  the  treaty,  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  promptly  entered  into.  I  again  say  to  you,  that  this 


moment  must  not  he  lost ,  or  real  necessity  may  compel  Texas  to 
look  elsewhere  for  protection  and  safety. 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

This,  sir,  is  a  letter — I  had  almost  said  a  legacy — 
of  a  man  who  has  always  been  the  firm  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  friend  to  his  country  in  all  trials,  through  all 
difficulties,  under  every  emergency.  Almost  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  existence,  almost  in  the  last 
hour,  he  is  permitted  by  a  Divine  Providence  to  lin¬ 
ger  amongst  us  to  enlighten  us  by  his  counsels,  un¬ 
biased  by  selfish  or  party  considerations,  with  the 
honest  promptings  of  a  pure  and  patriotic  heart. 
Almost  on  the  confines  of  a  future  existence,  where 
he  is  to  be  judged  for  his  good  or  his  evil  intentions, 
Gen.  Jackson  pens  this  letter.  Who,  under  such 
circumstances,  will  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives? 
who  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels?  Who  will  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  truth  of  the  warnings  he  gives  us? 
Who  is  fearful  of  staining  his  personal  honor,  or 
soiling  the  honor  of  the  nation,  by  following  his  ad¬ 
vice?  For  one,  sir,  I  indulge  no  such  apprehensions; 
for  one,  I  am  ready  to  do  all  in  my  powder  honora¬ 
bly  to  accomplish  the  object  he  advises.  Texas 
was  acquired  by  this  country  from  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Louisiana  of  the  30th  April,  1803,  and 
continued  to  be  the  property  of  this  government  until 
it  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Florida  of  the 
22d  February,  1819.  By  this  treaty,  Texas,  to 
which  our  title  was  indisputable  and  incontestable, 
was  sacrificed,  and  this  country  despoiled  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  portions  of  its  territories  acquired 
by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  France:  half  of  the 
value  of  the  purchase  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
thrown  away  by  the  treaty  of  1819. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  under 
date  of  the  18th  August,  1819,  uses  the  following 
expressive  language  in  relation  to  this  treaty: 

The  Spanish  government  cannot  allege  either  that  Mr. 
Onis  transcended  his  secret  instructions,  or  that  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  has  been  refused,  or  that  any  un¬ 
fair  advantage  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
the  negotiation,  or  that  Spain  was  not  fully  aware  before¬ 
hand  of  the  full  extent  of  the  engagements  contracted  by 
Mr.  Onis.  It  is  too  well  known,  and  they  will  not  dare  to 
deny  it,  that  Mr.  Onis’s  last  instructions  authorized  him  to 
concede  much  more  than  he  did;  that  those  instructions  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Pizarro;  that,  after  the  appointment  of 
the  Marquis  de  Casa  Yrujo  to  the  ministry,  they  were  by 
him  submitted  to  the  King’s  Council,  and  with  their  full 
sanction  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Onis.  The  government 
of  the  United  States,  indeed,  considered  the  moderation  and. 
generosity  of  the  terms  to  which  they  had  acceded  as  a 
pledge  that  they  would  be  received  with  pride  and  joy  by 
the  Spanish  government;  and  so  it  will  not  be  denied,  they 
were  in  the  first  instance  received  by  the  King  of  Spain  and 
his  cabinet. 

This  generosity  of  our  government  was,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  ceding  of  Texas  to  Spain.  The 
Spanish  treaty  caused  much  excited  feeling  and  in¬ 
terest  at  the  time  in  the  western  country.  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  people  in  the  West  and  South  as  har¬ 
boring  feelings  of  settled  enmity  against  their  in¬ 
terests,  and  was  freely  charged  with  having,  under 
the  influence  of  such  feelings,  given  up  to  Spain  our 
claim  to  Texas,  in  violation  of  the  dearest  rights  and 
interests  of  the  whole  country.  This  charge,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Mr.  Adams  has  denied.  I  refer  to  it  merely 
to  show  the  temper  with  which  the  treaty  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  people  in  the  western  country.  I  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination,  nor  do  I  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  my  present  purpose,  to  enter  into  an  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  the  persons  who  were  active  in  this 
transaction,  or  the  motives  by  which  they  were  ac¬ 
tuated.  Whether  they  were  actuated  by  motives  of 
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revenge  for  political  disappointments,  and  acted  with 
the  view  of  weakening  the  power  of  the  South  or 
not,  so  it  was  that  Texas  was  lost  to  the  United 
States  in  a  manner,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  unac¬ 
countable. 

The  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  met  with  a  de¬ 
cided  opposition  from  Mr.  Clay.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  1820,  he  made  a  speech  upon  some  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  submitted  by  him,  a  few  days 
previously,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  These 
resolutions,  and  the  speech,  are  reported  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligencer,  of  the  11th  April,  1820,  and,  1 
suppose,  written  out  by  Mr.  Clay  himself.  The 
resolutions  axe  as  follows: 

1.  Rescind,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  territory  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  and  that  no  treaty,  purporting  to  alienate 
•any  portion  thereof,  is  valid  without  the  concurrence  of 
Congress. 

2.  Resolred,  That  the  equivalent  proposed  to  be  given  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  in  the  treaty  concluded  by  them 
on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1819,  for  that  part  of  Louisiana 
west  of  the  Sabine,  was  inadequate,  and  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  make  a  transfer  thereof  to  any  foreign  power, 
cr  to  renew  the  aforesaid  treaty. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  upon  these  resolutions, 
Mr.  Clay  said: 

It  had  been  his  intention,  whenever  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Affairs  should  engage  the  House  to  act  upon  their 
bill,  to  ofi'er,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  the  system  which,  he 
thought  it  became  the  country  to  adopt,  of  which  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Texas  as  our  own  would  have  been  a  part,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  independent  governments  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  another. 

In  relation  to  our  title  to  Texas  he  says: 

This  involved  an  inquiry  into  our  claim  to  Texas.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  at  large  into  this  subject.  He 
presumed  the  spectacle  would  not  be  presented,  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  in  this  branch  of  the  government,  our  title  to  Texas, 
which  had  been  constantly  maintained  by  the  executive  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  past,  under  three  several  administra¬ 
tions.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  ready  and  prepared  to 
make  out  our  title,  if  any  one  in  this  House  were  fearless 
•enough  to  controvert  it.  He  would,  for  the  present,  briefly 
state  that  the  man  who  is  most  familiar  with  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  government— who  largely  participated  in  the 
formation  of  the  constitution,  and  in  all  that  lias  been  done 
under  it — who,  besides  the  eminent  services  that  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  his  country,  principally  contributed  to  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  and  who  must  be  supposed,  from  his  various 
opportunities,  best  to  know  its  limits, — declared,  iifteen  years 
ago,  that  our  title  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  as  well  founded 
as  it  was  to  the  island  of  New  Oileans. 

Here  Mr.  Clay  read  an  extract  from  a  memoir 
presented  in  1805,  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinck¬ 
ney,  to  Mr.  Cevallos,  proving  that  the  boundary  of 
Louisiana  extended  eastward  to  the  Perdido,  and 
■westward  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  which  they  say: 

The  facts  and  principles  which  justify  this  conclusion, 
are  so  satisfactory  to  their  government  as  to  convince  it  that 
the  United  States  have  not  a  better  right  to  the  island  of 
New  Orleans,  under  the  cession  referred  to,  than  they  have 
to  the  whole  district  of  territory  thus  described. 

And  in  opposition  to  the  treaty  he  says: 

Let  us  proclaim  the  acknowledged  truth  that  the  treaty  is 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  this  country.  Are  we  not 
told  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  (John  Quincy  Adams.)  in  the 
hold  and  confident  assertion,  that  Don  Onis  was  authorized 
to  grant  us  much  more,  and  that  Spain  dare  not  deny  his  in¬ 
structions?  That  the  line  of  demarcation  is  far  within  its 
limits.  ******** 
Let  us  put  aside  the  treaty ;  tell  her  to  grant  us  our  rights 
to  their  uttermost  extent.  And  if  she  still  palters ,  let  us 
assert  those  rights  by  whatever  measures  it  is  lor  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  country  to  adopt. 

Sensible  of  the  lasting  injury  which  had  been 
done  to  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  country  by 
the  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain,  the  succeeding  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  Adams  and  Jackson  made  un¬ 


ceasing  efforts  to  repair  the  fatal  error,  and  to  re¬ 
gain  the  territory: 

Mr.  Adams’s  administration  commenced  March  4,  1825; 
and  Mr.  Poinsett,  who  had  been  sent  to  Mexico  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe  as  an  informal  agent,  as  early  as  1822,  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  minister  in  Mexico  in  June,  1825.  On  the  26th  of 
March,  1825,  Mr.  Clay — then  Secretary  of  State — drew  up  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Poinsett.  He  dwells  upon  the 
subject  of  the  establishment  of  the  limits  between  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  directs  Mr. 
Poinsett  to  sound  the  Mexican  government  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  line.  Mr.  Clay  says: 

“The  line  of  the  Sabine  approaches  our  great  western 
mart  nearer  than  could  be  wished.  Perhaps  the  Mexican 
government  may  not  be  unwilling  to  establish  that  of  the 
Rio  Brassos  de  Dios,  or  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  the  Snow 
mountains,  or  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  lieu  of  it.” 

He  then  suggests  some  reasons  which  might  induce  the 
government  to  consent  to  the  change,  and  names  as  a  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  have  Texas  the  importance  of  having 
entirely  within  our  limits  “the  Red  river  and  Arkansas,  and 
their  respective  tributary  streams.”  In  drawing  up  these 
instructions  lor  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mr.  Clay  says, 
"the  President  wishes  you  to  effect  that  object.” 

This  subject  was  renewed  two  years  later — 1S27 — and 
Mr.  Poinsett  was  instructed  to  urge  negotiation  for  Texas . 
In  a  letter  dated  March  15,  1827,  Mr.  Clay  says: 

“The  President  has  thought  the  present  an  auspicious  pe¬ 
riod  for  urging  a  negotiation  at  Mexico  to  settle  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  two  republics.” 

“If  we  could  obtain  such  a  boundary  as  we  desire,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  might  he  disposed  to  pay  a 
reasonable  pecuniary  compensation.  The  boundary  we 
prefer  is  that  which,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte  in  the  sea,  shall  ascend  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Puereo:  thence  ascending  this  river  to  its  source,  and 
from  its  source  by  a  line  due  north  to  strike  the  Arkansas: 
thence  following  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to  its 
source  in  latitude  42  degrees  north:  and  thence  by  that  par 
allel  of  latitude  to  the  South  sea.” 

Mr.  Clay  further  instructed  Mr.  Poinsett  to  offer  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  million  of  dollars  for  this  immense  territory; 
or,  if  he  could  not  obtain  the  line  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  for  a 
boundary,  then  he  might  offer  five  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  line  of  the  Colorado  river.  He  further  states 
that  the  treaty  may  “provide  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
inhabitants  into  the  Union.”  A  reference  to  a  map  of  North 
America  will  show,  better  than  any  description,  the  great 
addition  this  proposition  would  have  made— if  accepted  by 
Mexico — to  our  Union. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  General  Jackson  to 
the  presidency,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  Secretary 
of  State  under  date  of  the  25th  August,  1829,  says: 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  President  that  you  should,  without 
delay,  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Mexican  government  for 
the  purchase  of  so  much  of  the  province  of  the  Texas  as  is 
hereinafter  described.  He  is  induced  by  a  deep  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  real  necessity  of  the  proposed  acquisition,  not 
only  as  a  guard  for  our  western  frontier,  and  the  protection 
of  New  Orleans,  but  also  to  secure  forever  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  undisputed  and  undis¬ 
turbed  possession  of  the  navigation  of  that  river.  The 
territory  of  which  possession  is  desired  by  the  United 
States,  is  all  that  part  of  the  province  of  Texas  which  lies 
east  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  centre 
of  the  desert,  or  grand  prairie,  which  lies  west  of' the  R-io 
Nueces.  And  the  treaty  may  provide  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  Union. 

General  Jackson,  immediately  after  his  second 
election  on  the  20th  March,  1833,  through  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  the  then  secretary,  made  a  second  effort  to 
accomplish  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  by  renewing 
the  “instructions  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  ces¬ 
sion;”  and  afterwards,  through  Mr.  Forsyth,  then 
secretary,  he  made  a  third  effort  for  the  reannexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas,  and  expressed  “an  anxious  desire  to 
secure  the  very  desirable  alteration  in  our  boundary 
with  Mexico.”  Mr.  Forsyth,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1835,  directed  our  minister  at  Mexico  to  procure  for 
us,  if  possible,  the  following  boundary:  “beginning 
at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  proceeding  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Rio  Bravq  del  Norte,  to  the  37th 
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parallel  of  latitude,  and  thence  along  the  parallel  to 
the  Pacific.” 

Thus  have  there  been  five  strenuous  efforts  made 
to  recover  this  country,  in  which  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  eminent  men  of  all  political  parties — 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Forsyth,  Ed¬ 
ward  Livingston.  In  all  this  time  this  has  been 
considered  a  question  and  object  of  great  and  vital 
interest;  so  important  that  all  parties  concurred  in  it, 
and  associated  harmoniously  to  make  it  successful. 
All  these  efforts  by  treaty  with  Mexico  proved  un¬ 
availing.  In  the  mean  time  inducements  were  held 
out  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  to  emigrate  to  Texas.  Lured 
by  these  inducements,  the  country  has  been  settled 
by  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  who  carried 
with  them  the  same  hatred  to  tyranny,  the  same 
indomitable  spirit,  and  the  same  ardent  love  of  liber¬ 
ty,  which  animated  our  forefathers  in  their  struggle 
for  independence,  and  in  the  settlement  of  this 
country.  These  hardy  pioneers,  animated  by 
this  spirit,  rebelled  against  tyranny,  and  declared 
their  independence.  Against  them  Mexico  waged  a 
barbarian  warfare,  bloody  and  inhuman,  notorious¬ 
ly  prosecuted  against  the  usages  of  Christian  na¬ 
tions;  the  courts  of  justice  were  broken  up,  and  the 
ends  of  justice  thwarted;  the  rights  of  humanity  and 
the  usages  of  Christianity  were  grossly  violated;  the 
brothers  and  children  of  our  countrymen,  whilst 
prisoners  of  war,  and  in  cold  blood,  have  been  in¬ 
humanly  butchered,  or  led  off  into  captivity,  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  mines,  and  doomed  to  chains  and 
slavery;  yet  the  authority  of  Mexico  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  this  little  nation  of  heroes  has  gallantly 
maintained  its  independence,  until  it  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  principal  powers  of  the  world. 
These  people  now  ask,  and  anxiously  desire,  to 
have  Texas  restored  to  this  Union,  from  which  it 
was  unwisely  separated,  and,  as  many  believe,  un¬ 
constitutionally,  and  in  violation  of  our  treaty  with 
France. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  important  meas¬ 
ure  now  before  the  country.  The  President  has  ta¬ 
ken  measures  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue,  and 
has  concluded  a  treaty  providing  for  the  reannexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas.  For  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
most  desirable  object,  I  accord  to  him  my  most  cor¬ 
dial  approbation.  For  the  patriotic,  firm,  and  deci¬ 
ded  course  he  has  taken  for  the  consummation  of 
this  great  and  noble  purpose,  for  the  fearless  and 
manly  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  it  forward, 
the  President  deserves,  and  will  receive  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  gratitude  of  the  country.  Had  he  done 
otherwise,  he  would  have  justly  received  its  unqual¬ 
ified  indignation,  as  the  betrayer  of  the  dearest  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  him  for  the  prompt  measures  he  has 
taken  to  foil  the  foreign  machinations  and  domestic 
treason  which  are  on  foot  to  sever  the  interests  of 
that  country  from  this.  This  question  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  people,  and  it  must  be  met.  They  will  not 
be  deceived.  It  cannot  be  suppressed,  or  kept  back 
by  party  tactics.  We  must  meet  it.  We  cannot 
hide  ourselves  behind  the  machinery  of  party.  It  is 
a  question  which  will  ride  high  above  fill  party  lines 
and  party  considerations.  Most  of  the  leading  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  whig  party  are  loud  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  reannexation.  It  is  boldly  declared  that 
“the  whigs  of  the  United  States  senate  will  prevent 
the  confirmation  of  a  treaty  of  annexation;”  and  we 
know  that  the  great  leader  of  that  party  in  the  North 


has  taken  the  ground  of  decided  and  uncompromi¬ 
sing  opposition  to  the  measure.  If  such  is  to  be  the 
result — if  a  procedure  is  to  take  place  productive  of 
such  calamity  to  the  South  and  West,  so  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  interests  of  the  North  and  the  East, — the 
whig  party  will  be  justly  held  responsible  for  it  by 
the  country. 

Mr.  Webster  opposes  the  measure  not  only  on 
grounds  of  its  expediency,  but  its  constitutionality. 

In  his  letter  of  January  23,  1844,  to  certain  citizens  of 
Worcester,  Mr.  Webster  recurs  to  his  opinions,  expressed 
in  a  public  address  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1837,  and 
adopts  the  following  language: 

“When  the  constitution  was  formed,  it  is  not  probable 
that  either  of  its  framers  or  the  people  ever  looked  to  the 
admission  of  any  States  into  the  Union  except  such  as  then 
already  existed,  and  such  as  should  be  formed  out  of  territo¬ 
ries  then  belonging  to  the  United  States.” 

The  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
touching  this  subject,  is  to  be  found  in  the  3d  sectioiYof  the 
4th  article,  and  is  as  follows: 

“New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  con¬ 
cerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.” 

Mr.  Webster  says: 

“It  would  seem  very  reasonable  to  confine  this  provision 
to  States  to  be  formed  out  of  territories  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  old  Congress,  by 
accepting  the  cession  of  territory  from  individual  States,  and 
agreeing  to  the  proposed  terms  of  cession,  had  already  stip¬ 
ulated  that  they  might  be  created  and  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Any  other  construction  would  be  forced  and  un¬ 
natural;  and*  it  would  imply  that  the  framers  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  people  were  looking  to  an  extension  of  their 
territories,  although  those  which  they  then  held  were  one- 
half  a  wilderness,  and  the  other  half  very  thinly  peopled.  It 
is  not  at  all  probable,  from  the  history  of  the  States,  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  stood  in  1787,  or  from  ail 
that  is  to  be  learned  of  men’s  opinions  and  expectations  at 
that  day,  that  any  idea  was  entertained  by  anybody  of 
bringing  into  the  Union,  at  any  time,  States  formed  out  of 
the  territories  of  foreign  powers.” 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  on  this  floor,  on  the  3d 
April,  1820,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  said: 

All  accounts  concurred  in  representing  Texas  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable.  Its  superficial  extent  was  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  Florida.  The  climate  was  deli¬ 
cious;  the  soil  fertile;  the  margins  of  the  rivers  abounding  in 
live  oak;  and  the  country  admitting  of  easy  settlement.  It 
possessed,  moreover,  if  he  were  not  misinformed,  one  of 
the  finest  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  productions  of 
which  it  was  capable,  were  suitable  to  our  wants.  He 
would  not  give  Texas  for  Florida  in  a  naked  exchange. 

The  first  proposition  contained  in  the  second  resolution 
was  thus,  Mr.  Clay  thought,  fully  sustained.  The  next 
was,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  cede  Texas  to  any  for¬ 
eign  power.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  transfer 
of  any  part  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  to  any  for¬ 
eign  power.  They  constituted,  in  his  opinion,  a  sacred  in¬ 
heritance  of  posterity,  which  we  ought  to  preserve  unim¬ 
paired.  He  wished  it  was,  if  it  were  not,  a  fundamental  and 
inviolable  law  of  the  land,  that  they  should  be  inalienable 
to  any  foreign  power. 

The  question  was,  by  whose  race  it  (Texas)  shall  be  peo¬ 
pled.  In  our  hands,  it  will  be  peopled  by  freemen  and  the 
sons  of  freemen,  carrying  with  them  our  language,  our  laws, 
and  our  liberties;  establishing  on  the  prairies  of  Texas  tem¬ 
ples  dedicated  to  the  simple  and  devout  modes  of  worship 
of  God,  incident  to  our  religion;  and  temples  dedicated  to 
that  freedom  which  we  adore  next  to  him.  In  the  hands 
of  others,  it  may  become  the  habitation  of  despotism  and 
slaves,  subject  to  the  vile  dominion  of  the  inquisition  and 
superstition. 

But  Mr.  Clay  said  he  must  enter  his  solemn  protest  against 
this,  and  every  other  species  of  foreign  interference  in  our 
matters  with  Spain.  What  have  they  to  do  with  them? 
Would  they  not  repel,  as  officious  and  insulting  intrusion, 
any  interference  on  our  part  in  their  concerns  with  other 
foreign  States?  4Xou!d  lus  imperial  Majesty  have  listened 
with  complacency  to  our  remonstrances  against  the  vast 
acquisitions  which  he  has  recently  made? 

The  allowance  of  interference  by  foreign  powers  in  the 


affairs  of  our  government,  not  pertaining  to  themselves,  is 
ainst  the  counsels  of  our  wisest  politicians; — those  of 
ashington,  Jefferson,  and  he  would  add  also  those  of  the 
present  chief  magistate  (Mr.  Monroe.) 

He  was  far  from  saying  that  in  the  foreign  action  of  this 
government,  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  probable  conduct  of  foreign  powers.  That  might 
be  a  material  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  he  never  would  avow  to  our  own  people — never  pro¬ 
mulgate  to  foreign  powers — that  their  wishes  and  interfer¬ 
ence  were  the  controlling  cause  of  our  policy.  Such  pro¬ 
mulgation  would  lead  to  the  most  alarming  consequences. 
It  was  to  invite  from  them  interposition.  It  might,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  create  in  the  bosom  of  our  country  a  Russian 
faction,  a  British  faction,  a  French  faction.  Every  nation 
ought  to  be  zealous  of  this  species  of  interference,  whatever 
was  its  form  of  government.  But,  of  all  forms  of  government, 
the  united  testimony  of  all  history  admonished  a  republic 
to  be  most  guarded  against  it.  From  the  moment  that  Philip 
intermeddled  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  the  liberty  of  Greece 
was  doomed  to  inevitable  destruction. 

He  knew  that  there  were  honest  and  enlightened  men 
who  feared  that  our  confederacy  was  already  too  large,  and 
that  there  was  danger  of  disruption,  arising  out  of  the  want 
of  reciprocal  coherence  between  its  several  parts.  He 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  principle  of  representation,  and 
the  formation  of  States,  would  preserve  us  a  united  peo¬ 
ple. 

Shall  we  (exclaimed  Mr.  Clay)  enter  on  the  game  with 
our  hand  exposed  to  the  adversary,  whilst  he  snuffles  the 
cards  to  acquire  more  strength? 

But,  sir,  “tempera  mutantur  el  nos  mutamur  cumil- 
lis.”  In  the  progress  of  time,  an  extraordinary 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Clay.  Such,  sir,  were  his  opinions  as  to  the 
value  of  Texas,  audits  importance  to  this  country, 
in  1820  and  1825.  Now  we  must  “pause  awhile, 
and  people  our  vast  wastes.”  Then,  “the  line  of 
the  Sabine  (the  line  of  the  Mexican  republic)  ap¬ 
proached  our  great  western  mart  nearer  than  could 
be  wished.”  Now,  “we  should  have  the  Canadian 
republic  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Texas  on  the 
other,”  separate  and  independent.  Such,  then,  were 
his  opinions  of  the  cession  of  Texas  to  a  foreign 
power  and  its  settlement  by  a  foreign  population, 
and  the  importance  and  the  constitutionalit)^  of  its 
reacquisition.  Now,  Mr.  Clay  says,  “Mr.  Jefferson 
expressed  the  opinion,  and  others  believed”  it  to  be 
unconstitutional,  “to  add  foreign  territory  to  the 
confederacy.  Such,  then,  were  his  opinions  of  the 
interference  ef  a  foreign  power  in  our  matters  with 
Spain.  Such  interference  then,  was  “insulting  in¬ 
trusion.”  Then,  “he  never  would  avow  to  our  own 
people”  that  such  interference  was  “the  controlling- 
cause  of  our  policy;”  because  it  would  lead  to 
alarming  consequences,”  and  “ invite  from  them  inter¬ 
position,”  and  create  foreign  factions  in  this  country, 
and  bring  upon  it  inevitable  destruction.  Now, 
lie  hesitates,  and  “supposes”  some  foreign  power, 
jealous  of  our  greatness,  might  take  part  with  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  that  “Great  Britain  and  France,  or  one  of 
them,  were  to  take  part  with  Mexico,”  and  proclaim 
their  object  to  be  “to  check  the  spirit  of  encroach¬ 
ment  of  an*  already  overgrown  republic,”  “and  to 
prevent  the  further  propagation  of  slavery  from  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Clay  then  thought  that  our  con¬ 
federacy  was  not  too  large;  he  then  “hoped  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  principle  of  representation,  and  the 
formation  of  States,  would  preserve  us  a  united 
people.”  Now,  he  thinks  that  “Texas  ought  not  to 
be  received  into  the  Union”  “in  decided  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  and  respectable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  confederacy.”  Then,  he  thought  we 
should  “put  aside  the  treaty,”  and  if  Spain  should 
u still  palter ,”  we  should  “assert  our  rights  by  what¬ 
ever  measures  it  is  for  the  interest  of  our  country  to 
adopt;”  now,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world, 
the  reoccupation  of  Texas  by  Mexico  is  utterly  im¬ 


possible,  Mexico  may  u palter ”  as  much  and  as  long 
as  she  pleases,  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  which,  by  our 
treaty  with  France,  we  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to 
protect,  are  not  to  be  asserted,  because  we  may  not 
“be  free  from  injury  in  a  state  of  war  with  Mexi¬ 
co.”  Then,  Mr.  Clay  thought  it  unwise  “to  expose 
our  hands  to  our  adversary  whilst  he  shuffles  the 
cards  to  acquire  more  strength;”  now,  I  suppose, 
we  are  to  sit  passive  whilst  England  shuffles  and 
stocks  the  cards,  and  Mexico  deals  us  a  broken  hand- 
Sir,  has  this  great  and  glorious  republic  sunk  so> 
low  among  the  nations  that  it  must  cower  before  the- 
frowns  of  England?  Or  has  the  great  defender  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  West  succumbed  to  the 
gloomy  dictator  of  the  North? 

But,  sir,  I  anticipate.  I  had  intended  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Clayr 
dated  at  Raleigh,  April  17,  1844.  From  this  letter 
1  beg  leave  to  read  the  following  extracts.  Mr. 
Clay  says: 

But  are  we  perfectly  sure  that  we  should  be  free  from  in¬ 
jury  in  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico?  Have  we  any  security 
that  countless  numbers  of  foreign  vessels,  under  the  au¬ 
thority  and  flag  of  Mexico,  would  not  pre)’  upon  our  de¬ 
fenceless  commerce  in  the  Mexican  gulf,  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  on  every  other  sea  and  ocean  ?  What  commerce, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  Mexico  offer  as  an  indemnity  for  our 
losses,  to  the  gallantry  and  enterprise  of  our  countrymen? 
This  view  of  the  subject  supposes  that  the  war  would  be 
confined  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico  as  the  only  bel¬ 
ligerents.  But  have  we  any  certain  guaranty  that  Mexico 
would  obtain  no  allies  among  the  great  European  powers? 
Suppose  any  such  powers,  jealous  of  our  increasing  great¬ 
ness.  and  disposed  to  check  our  growth  and  cripple  us.  were 
to  take  part  in  behalf  of  Mexico  in  the  war:  how  would  the 
different  belligerents  present  themselves  to  Christendom 
and  the  enlightened  world?  We  have  been  seriously 
charged  with  an  inordinate  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandize¬ 
ment;  and,  without  admitting  the  justice  of  the  charge,  it 
must  be  owned  that  we  have  made  vast  acquisitions  of  ter¬ 
ritory  within  the  last  forty  years.  Suppose  Great  Britain 
and  France,  or  one  of  them,  were  to  take  part  with  Mexico, 
and,  by  a  manifesto,  were  to  proclaim  that  their  objects 
were  to  assist  a  weak  and  helpless  ally  to  check  the  spirit 
of  encroachment  and  ambition  of  an  already  overgrown 
republic,  seeking  still  further  acquisitions  of  territory,  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  Texas,  disconnected  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  prevent  the  further  propagation  of 
slavery  from  the  United  States:  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  allegations  upon  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  and  en¬ 
lightened  world? 

#  #  *  * 

Assuming  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico.  is  it  competent  to  the  treaty-making  power  to  plunge 
this  country  into  a  war,  not  only  without  the  concurrence 
of.  but  without  deigning  to  consult  Congress,  to  which,  by 
the  constitution,  belongs  exclusively  the  power  of  declar¬ 
ing  war? 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  annexation  is  attempted  without  the  assent  of 
Mexico.  If  she  yields  her  consent,  that  would  materially 
affect  the  foreign  aspect  of  the  question,  if  it  did  not  re¬ 
move  all  foreign  difficulties.  On  the  assumption  of  that  as¬ 
sent,  the  question  would  be  confined  to  the  domestic  con¬ 
siderations  which  belong  to  it,  embracing  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  annexation  is  proposed.  I  do  not 
think  that  Texas  ought  to  be  received  into  the  Union,  as  an 
integral  part  of  it,  in  decided  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a 
considerable  and  respectable  portion  of  the  confederacy. 

I  think  it  far  more  wise  and  important  to  compose  ana  Har¬ 
monize  the  present  confederacy,  as  it  now  exists,  than  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  element  of  discord  and  distraction  into  it. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  it  should  be  the  constant  and  earnest 
endeavor  of  American  statesmen  to  eradicate  prejuedies,  to 
cultivate  and  foster  concord,  and  to  produce  general  con¬ 
tentment  among  all  parts  of  our  confederacy.  And  true 
wisdom,  it  seems  to  me,  points  to  the  duty  of  rendering  its 
present  members  happy,  prosperous,  and  satisfied  with  each 
other,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  introduce  alien  members, 
against  the  common  consent,  and  with  the  certainty  of  deep 
dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  the  opinion,  and 
others  believed,  that  it  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  add  foreign  territory  to 
the  confederacy,  out  of  which  new  States  were  to  be  formed . 
The  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  may  be  defended.. 
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■upon  the  peculiar  ground  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  the  States  of  the  Union.  After  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  might  well  pause  awhile,  people  our  vast  wastes, 
develop  our  resources,  prepare  the  means  of  defending 
what  we  possess,  and  augment  our  strength,  power,  and 
greatness.  If  hereafter  further  territory  should  be  wanted 
for  an  increased  population,  we  need  entertain  no  apprehen¬ 
sions  but  that  it  will  be  acquired  by  means,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  fair,  honorable,  and  constitutional. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Clay  is  distinctly 
and  clearly  opposed  to  and  pledged  against  the  re- 
annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union,  either  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  Mexico.  He  doubts  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  treaty-making  power  to  reannex  Tex¬ 
as.  He  objects  to  the  reannexation  without  the  as¬ 
sent  of  Mexico,  because,  as  he  thinks,  annexation 
and  war  with  Mexico  are  identical  terms;  because 
our  defenceless  commerce  would  “become  a  prey  to 
foreign  vessels  under  the  authority  and  flag  of  Mex¬ 
ico;  mid  because  some  European  nation  might  inter¬ 
pose  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  our  power,  and  to 
prevent  the  propogation  of  slavery.”  He  is  equally 
opposed  to  the  reannexation,  even  with  the  assent  of 
Mexico,  as  long  as  it  would  be  “in  decided  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  confederacy,  and  until  we  people  the 
territory  we  now  possess,  and  want  more  territory 
for  an  increased  population.”  And  finally,  he  is  in 
favor  of  Texas  remaining  an  independent  republic. 
On  this  subject  he  says: 

In  the  future  progress  of  events,  it  is  probable  that  there 
will  be  a  voluntary  or  forcible  separation  of  the  British 
North  American  possessions  from  the  parent  country.  1  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  best  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  all  parties  that,  in  that  event,  they  should  be  erected 
into  a  separate  and  independent  republic.  "With  the  Cana¬ 
dian  republic  on  one  side,  that  cl  Texas  on  the  other,  and 
the  United  States,  the  friend  of  both,  between  them,  each 
could  advance  its  own  happiness  by  such  constitutions, 
laws,  and  measures,  as  were  best  adapted  to  its  peculiar 
condition.  They  would  be  natural  allies,  ready,  by  co-ope¬ 
ration,  to  repel  any  European  or  foreign  attack  upon  either. 
Bach  would  afford  a  secure  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
and  oppressed  driven  into  exile  by  either  of  the  others. 
They  would  emulate  each  other  in  improvements,  in  free 
institutions,  and  in  the  science  of  self-government.  Whilst 
Texas  has  adopted  our  constitution  as  the  model  of  hers, 
she  has,  in  several  important  particulars,  greatly  improved 
upon  it. 

After  this,  sir,  let  no  man  say  that  Mr.  Clay  and 
Air.  Van  Buren  coincide  in  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  reannexation;  they'  are  as  far  apart, 
sir,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  the  20th  April, 
1844,  on  this  subject,  is  of  a  widely  different  charac¬ 
ter  from  those  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay.  This 
is  a  letter  of  great  length,  lucid,  forcible,  clear  in  its 
•expressions,  perspicuous  in  its  style,  and  present¬ 
ing,  upon  the  constitutional  question  of  annexing 
territory  to  the  Union  not  belonging  to  it  or  the 
States  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  an  argu¬ 
ment  conclusive  and  unanswerable.  This  letter  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  ablest 
papers  that  ever  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a  states¬ 
man.  It  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  the 
•whole  country.  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  from 
this  able  document,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  de¬ 
fine  the  positions  he  assumes.  He  thinks  that  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  by  treaty,  would 
involve,  by  the  same  treaty,  immediate  war  with 
Mexico.  In  this  position,  I  differ  from  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  for  reasons  which  I  will  give,  if  I  have  time, 
before  I  take  my  seat.  But  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  the 
most  emphatic  language,  makes  the  following  dec¬ 
larations: 

I  by  no  means  contend  that  a  formal  recognition  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Texas  by  Mexico  is  necessary  to  justify  us 


in  assenting  to  her  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Time 
and  circumstances  may  work  such  a  change  in  the  relations 
between  those  two  countries  as  to  render  an  act  of  that 
character,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  unnecessary  and  unim¬ 
portant. 

****** 

Mexico  may  carry  her  persistance  in  refusing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  in  destructive  but 
fruitless  efforts  to  reconquer  that  State,  so  far  as  to  produce, 
in  connexion  witli  other  circumstances,  a  decided  convic¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United. 
States,  that  the  permanent  welfare,  if  not  absolute  safety  of 
all,  make  it  necessary  that  the  proposed  annexation  should 
be  eliected,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may” 

****** 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  whether  Texas  shall  become  a  British  dependency  or 
colony,  or  a  constitutional  portion  of  this  Union,  the  great 
principle  of  self-defence,  applicable  as  well  to  nations  as  to 
individuals,  would,  without  doubt,  produce  as  great  a  una¬ 
nimity  among  us  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative  as  can  ever 
be  expected  on  any  great  question  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policy. 

And  he  adds: 

If  any  application  for  annexation,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  were  made  to  me,  I  would  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
submit  the  same  to  Congress  for  a  public  expression  of 
their  opinion,  as  well  upon  the  propriety  of  annexation  as 
in  regard  to  the  terms  upon  which  it  should  take  place.  If, 
after  the  whole  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  fully  discussed,  as  it  now  will  he,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives — a  large  portion  of  the  former* 
and  the  whole  of  the  latter,  having  been  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  after  the  question  of  annexation  had  been  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  country  for  its  mature  consideration,  should  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  in  favor  of  annexation — I  would  hold  it  to 
be  my  farther  duty  to  employ  the  executive  power  to  carry 
into  lull  and  fair  effect  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  existing  States,  thus  constitutionally  and  solemn¬ 
ly  expressed. 

And,  referring  to  his  former  impartial  course  upon 
questions  involving  sectional  feelings,  he  adds 
that,  upon  this  question,  as  upon  all  former  occa¬ 
sions,  he  would  act  independently  of  sectional  con¬ 
siderations. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  four  parties  in  this  coun¬ 
try  already  formed  in  relation  to  this  momentous 
question — one  opposed  to  the  reannexation  of, Texas 
now,  or  ever,  both  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
grounds  of  expediency,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr. 
Webster. 

Another,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  Clay, 
which  is  opposed  to  it  on  the  grounds  of  inexpedi¬ 
ency;  which  prefers  that  it  shall  remain  an  indepen¬ 
dent  republic;  but  if  it  should  be  reannexed,  that 
the  reannexation  should  be  postponed  until  we 
people  the  vast  territories  we  now  possess,  and 
want  more  territory  for  our  increased  population;  or 
at  least  as  long  as  it  is  “in  decided  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  a  considerable  and  respectable  portion  of 
the  confederacy;”  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  an  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  measure  now  and.  forever,  as  it  will  be 
some  centuries  before  the  territory  we  now  possess 
will  be  so  densely  populated  as  to  require  more  ter¬ 
ritory  for  an  increased  population,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  party  which  sides  with  Mr.  Webster  is  both 
“considerable  and  respectable,”  and  the  reannexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas  will  always  be  in  decided  opposition 
to  their  wishes.  I  take  it,  then,  that  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  reannexation  of  Texas,  now  or  here¬ 
after,  have  nothing  to  expect  either  from  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  or  Mr.  Clay — the  former  cannot  go  for  it,  and 
the  latter  would  not  dare  to  do  it  if  he  were  elected 
President.  Such  a  course  would  insure  his  politi¬ 
cal  ruin;  as,  if  elected,  it  would  be  by  the  power  of 
the  friends  of  the  former.  These  two  parties  will 
unite;  indeed,  sir,  they  have  already  united,  and 
that  union  was  celebrated  with  shows  and  festivals 
and  rejoicings  at  Baltimore  during  the  last  week. 
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On  tlie  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  reannexation 
of  Texas  are  likewise  divided  into  two  parties.  The 
one,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  Van  Buren,  which 
holds  that  reannexation  is  both  constitutional  and 
expedient,  but  desires  to  postpone  action  upon  the 
subject  until  after  the  question  shall  have  been 
brought  before  the  people,  and  they  shall  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  it,  and  then  to  act  up¬ 
on  2  it,  whether  Mexico  shall  be  in  favor  of  it  or 
not. 

If  this  question  is  to  be  postponed  beyond  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  until  after  the  next 
presidential  election,  I  declare  it  as  my  candid  and  ' 
unbiased  opinion,  after  the  declarations  so  ingenu¬ 
ously  made,  I  would  feel  the  question  as  safe  and 
as  certain  of  successful  action  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  as  of  any  man  in  the  Union,  in  the  j 
North  or  in  the  South.  But,  sir,  there  is  another  | 
portion  of  the  people — and  I  am  one  of  them — which 
consists  of  many  thousands  of  the  people  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
confined  to  no  particular  section  or  party,  who  see 
no  reason  for  a  postponement  of  this  qdestion;  on 
the  contrary,  they  believe  that  there  is  an  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  for  prompt  and  decisive  and  immediate  action 
upon  the  question.  This  party  is  looking  out  for  a 
leader,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  soon  find  one.  If 
this  measure  shall  fail  at  the  present  session  of  Con-  \ 
gress,  as  1  am  apprehensive  it  will,  all  these  friends 
of  reannexation  will  be  found,  though  now  separa¬ 
ted  by  a  very  slight  difference  of  opinion,  coming 
together  marshaled  under  one  leader,  and  battling 
under  the  same  banner.  Politicians  may  strive,  sir,  | 
but  they  will  strive  in  vain,  to  stay  the  torrent  of 
popular  feeling  which  is  already  in  motion  on  this 
momentous  question.  They  may  endeavor  to  har-  j 
ness  their  followers;  the  press  may  be  subsidized; 
party  tactics  may  be  put  into  requisition  and  opera¬ 
tion;  but  it  will  all  avail  nothing.  There  is  a  deep  j 
and  abiding  interest  among  the  people  on  this  ques-  | 
tion  which  cannot  be  smothered.  The  tide  of  pop-  ! 
ular  sentiment  is  rolling  onward,  and  no  power  on  | 
earth  can  resist  it.  It  is  sought  to  postpone  this 
question  for  a  more  decided  expression  of  the  public  I 
will.  Sir,  the  acquiescence  of  all  parties  in  the  re-  j 
peated  efforts  to  regain  Texas,  ever  since  the  cession  { 
to  Spain,  is  expressive  enough.  We  are  told  to  ! 
wait  until  there  is  a  more  urgent  and  extreme  ne-  ; 
cessity.  Sir,  the  necessity  is  urgent  enough.  W e  j 
should  provide  to  avoid  an  extremity  of  need.  Now,  I 
it  may  be  done  peaceably,  and  with  little  compara-  [ 
tive  cost.  Then,  it  may  cost  us  millions  of  trea-  ! 
sure  and  rivers  of  blood.  Now,  the  question,  ifit  is  j 
meritorious  in  itself,  can  best  be  settled  upon  its  own  j 
intrinsic  propriety.  If  it  be  delayed,  it  will  become; 
mingled  in  the  party  conflicts  of  the  day.  Texas  must,  | 
at  some  time  or  other,  in  some  way,  be  incorporated  j 
with  this  confederacy.  It  can  now  be  done  peace-  ! 
ably  and  with  her  consent;  if  we  drive  her  from  us  j 
now,  and  force  her,  by  our  repulsion,  into  a  position  i 
in  which  she  may  be  compelled,  by  her  necessities,  I 
— ah!  sir,  may  I  not  say,  indeed,  by  her  inclinations, 
her  feelings  outraged  and  soured  by  our  unwise  and 
unnatural  conduct- — into  entangling  alliances  with 
Great  Britain;  then,  sir,  war  with  that  power  can¬ 
not  be  avoided;  then,  our  peace  and  safety  will  never 
be  certain  until  she  is  made  ours  by  conquest.  Ac¬ 
tion  now  will  only  risk  a  possibility,  and  the  re¬ 
motest  possibility,  of  a  war  with  Mexico.  Post¬ 
ponement  will  make  a  war  with  Great  Britain  ine¬ 
vitable.  If  we  are  to  wait  until  Mexico  shall  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  it  will  never 


be  accomplished.  Mexico  never  will,  she  will  never 
dare,  acknowledge  it,  without  the  consent  ofEngland, 
who  holds  a  debt  of  some  eighty  millions  of  dollars 
against  her,  as  an  argument  to  support  her  kind 
counsels;  and  England  will  not  consent  until,  by  her 
diplomacy,  she  has  established  herself  upon  our 
southern  border,  to  put  into  practice  her  interfer¬ 
ence  by  counsel  and  advice  with  the  peculiar  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  southern  States. 

If  we  form  a  union  with  Texas,  I  admit  that  it 
would  be  an  assumption  of  her  quarrels;  and  if  a 
war  actually  [exists  between  Texas  and  Mexico, 
we  would  be  involved  in  that  war,  unless  we  could 
avoid  it  by  negotiation.  But  there  would  exist  no 
necessity  for  a  war  with  Mexico;  nor  could  we  be 
charged  with  dishonor  because  of  the  weakness  of 
Mexico.  The  necessity  of  war  and  all  dishonora¬ 
ble  imputations  would  vanish  if  we  did,  as  we 
promptly  would,  tender  to  Mexico  full  satisfaction 
for  any  claim  she  might  have  against  Texas.  Thus, 
sir,  we  would  avoid  any  just  charge  of  a  violation 
of  the  oligations  of  our  treaty  with  Mexico.  There 
is  no  necessity,  sir,  of  a  war  with  Mexico.  Let  us 
pay  her  liberally  for  any  just  claim  she  may  have 
against  that  country.  No  man  of  sense  believes 
that  Mexico  can  ever  reconquer  Texas.  Mexico, 
if  she  has  the  power  to  act  for  herself,  untrammeled 
by  British  diplomacy,  will  see  this  impossibility, 
and  will  consent  to  the  reannexation.  England  has 
no  right  to  interferce  in  this  matter.  She  has  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  with  the  bill  on  your  table 
which  proposes  to  cede  back  to  Virginia  and  Alary- 
land  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any  inter¬ 
ference  by  Great  Britain  to  prevent,  by  war,  a  peace¬ 
able  adjustment  between  this  country  and  Mexico, 
would  receive  the  united  condemnation  of  all  Chris¬ 
tendom.  But,  sir,  there  is  another  way  in  which 
she  can  interfere,  has  interfered,  and  will  interfere, 
to  prevent  Mexico  from  acknowledging  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Texas,  except  upon  the  conditions  she 
may  prescribe.  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  remarks  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1843,  reported  in  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle  of  the  19th,  as  follows: 

Texas — In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday,  the  18th  Au¬ 
gust,  Lord  Brougham  introduced  the  subject  of  Texas  and 
Texan  slavery  in  the  following  manner,  as  reported  in  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  morning  of  the  12th: 

“Lord  Brougham  said  that,  seeing  his  noble  friend  at  the 
head  ofthe  Foreign  Department  in  his  place,  he  wished  to 
obtain  some  information  from  him  relative  to  a  State  of. 
great  interest  at  the  present  time — namely  ,  Texas.  That 
country  was  in  a  state  of  independence,  dt  facto ,  but  its  in¬ 
dependence  had  never  been  acknowledged  by  Mexico,  the 
State  from  which  it  was  torn  by  the  events  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  He  was  aware  that  its  independence  had  been  so  far 
acknowledged  by  this  country  that  we  had  a  treaty  with  it. 

;  The  importance  of  Texas  could  not  be  underrated.  It  was 
a  country  of  the  greatest  capabilities,  and  was  in  extent 
fully  as  large  as  France.  It  possessed  a  soil  of  the  finest 
j  and  most  fertile  chrracter,  and  it  was  capaple  of  producing 
nearly  all  tropical  produce,  and  its  climate  was  of  a  most 
!  healthy  character.  It  had  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
through  the  river  Mississippi,  with  w  hich  it  communicated 
by  means  of  the  Red  river.  The  population  of  the  country 
was  said  to  exceed  240,000,  but  he  had  been  assured  by  a 
gentleman  who  came  from  that  country,  and  who  was  a 
member  of  the  same  profession  as  himself,  that  the  whole 
population,  free  and  slaves,  white  and  colored,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  100,000;  but  he  was  grieved  to  learn  that  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  population,  or  20,000  persons,  were  in  a 
state  of  slavery.  This  point  led  him  to  the  foundation  of  the 
question  which  he  wished  to  put  to  his  noble  friend.  There 
was  very  little  or  no  slave  trade  carried  on  with  Texas 
from  Africa,  directly;  but  a  large  number  of  slaves  were  con¬ 
stantly  being  sent  overland  to  that  country.  Although 
the  major  part  of  the  land  in  Texas  was  well  adapted  foe 


white  labor,  and  therefore  for  free  cultivation,  still  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country,  by  some  strange  infatuation,  or  by  some 
inordinate  love  of  immediate  gain,  preferred  slave  labor  to 
free  labor.  As  all  access  to  the  African  slave  market  was 
shut  out  to  them,  their  market  for  slaves  was  the  United 
States,  from  whence  they  obtained  a  large  supply  of  negro 
slaves.  The  markets  from  whence  they  obtain  their  supply 
of  slaves  were  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,'and  Virginia,  which 
States  constantly  sent  their  surplus  slave  population,  which 
would  otherwise  be  a  burden  to  them,  to  the  Texan  market. 
No  doubt  it  was  true,  as  had  been  stated,  that  they  treated 
their  slaves  tolerably  well,  because  they  knew  that  it  was 
for  their  interest  to  rear  them,  as  they  had  such  a  profitable 
market  ior  them  in  Texas.  This  made  him  irresistibly  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas;  for  if  it  were  abolish¬ 
ed  there,  not  only  would  that  country  be  cultivated  by  free 
and  white  labor,  but  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the  habit  of 
breeding  slaves  for  the  Texan  market:  the  consequence  would 
be  that  they  would  solve  this  great  question  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  for  it  must  ultimately  end  in  the  abolition  of  sla¬ 
very  in  Jimerica.  He  therefore  looked  forward  most  anxi¬ 
ously  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  as  he  was  con 
vinced  that  it  would  ultimately  end  in  the  abolition  of  slave¬ 
ry  throughout  the  whole  of  America.  He  knew  that  the 
Texans  would  do  much,  as  regarded  the  abolition  of  slavery,  if 
Mexico  could  be  induced  to  recognise  their  independence.  '  If, 
therefore,  by  our  good  offices,  we  could  get  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  he  would  sug- 
gest  a  hope  that  it  might  term! note  in  th,  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  the  southern  States  of  \flmer- 
ica.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas  must  put  an  end  to 
one  of  the  most  execrable  crimes  ^for  he  would  not  desig¬ 
nate  it  by  the  honorable  name  of  traffic)  that  could  disgrace 
a  people— namely,  the  rearing  and  breeding  of  slaves  or  the 
being  engaged  in  the  sale  of  our  fellow-creatures.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  his  noble  friend  would  have  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  letting  him  know  whether  he  could  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  state  of  the  negotiations  on  this  subject,  or  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  instructions  that  had  been  given  to  our 
minister  in  that  country.  If  the  production  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  furnishing  such  information  was  not  suitable 
at  the  present  moment,  he  would  not  press  his  noble  friend; 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  noble  friend  could  confirm  his 
statement,  and  he  trusted  that  the  government  would  not 
lose  any  opportunity  of  pressing  the  subject,  whenever  they 
could  do  so  with  a  hope  of  success. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  reply,  said  that  he  could  state, 
that  not  only  had  this  country  acknowledged  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Texas,  but  also  that  we  had  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  a  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  with  that 
power.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  importation 
of  slaves  into  Texas  by  sea,  but  it  was  true  that  there  was 
a  large  importation  of  slaves  from  the  United  States  into 
that  country.  Immediately  on  the  negotiations  being  enter¬ 
ed  on  with  Texas,  the  utmost  endeavors  of  this  country 
were  used  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  prevented  the 
full  and  entire  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by 
Mexico.  Their  endeavors  had  met  with  very  great  difficul- 
cies;  and  he  was  unable  to  say  that  there  was  an  immediate 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas  on  the  part  of  Mexico;  but  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  he  was  able  to  say  that,  probably,  the  first 
step  to  this  had  been  obtained— namely,  that  an  armistice 
had  been  established  between  the  two  powers;  and  he 
hoped  that  this  would  lead  to  the  absolute  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  Mexico.  The  armistice 
was  an  important  step,  to  obtain:  and  he  need  hardly  say 
that  every  effort  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  would, 
lead  to  that  result  which  was  contemplated  hy  his  noble  friend. 
He  was  sure  that  he  need  hardly  say  that  no  one  was  more 
anxious  than  himself  to  see  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tex¬ 
as;  and  il  he  could  not  consent  to  produce  papers,  or  to 
give  further  information,  it  did  not  arise  from  indifference, 
but  from  quite  a  contrary  reason.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  in  question,  it 
would  not  contribute  to  the  end  they  had  in  view  if  he  then 
expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  those  negotiations; 
but  he  could  assure  his  noble  friend  that,  by  means  of  urging 
the  negotiations ,  as  well  as  by  every  other  means  in  their  power, 
her  Majesty's  ministers  would  press  this  matter. 

Lord  Brougham  observed  that  nothing  could  he  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  statement  of  his  noble  friend,  which  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  joy  by  all  who  were  favorable  to  the  object  of  the 
anti-slavery  societies. 


Sir,  this  is  a  remarkable  speech  of  my  Lord 
Brougham,  and  a  remarkable  answer  of  my  Lord 
Aberdeen.  They  are  calculated  to  excite  emotions 
of  the  deepest  interest  throughout  this  country. 
'  Can  any  man  doubt  the  intentions  of  Great  Britain 


to  operate  upon  Texas  through  Mexico,  by  hef 
kind  counsels  and  persuasion,  backed  by  the  more 
forcible  argument  of  eighty  millions  of  debt,  “and 
by  every  other  means  in  their  power,”  and  through 
Texas  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  this  coun¬ 
try?  Can  any  man  doubt  this  foreign  and  British 
interference  in  our  political  institutions?  Can  any 
man  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  the  whole  weight 
of  British  diplomacy  will  not  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  domestic  institutions?  If  he  doubts  the 
designs  of  the  British  ministry  upon  this  subject, 
let  him  read  the  letter  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  right 
honorable  Richard  Pakenham  of  the  26th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1843,  and  let  his  doubts  vanish.  Here  it  is, 
sir.  I  give  the  whole  of  it,  because  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  state  paper,  and  is  destined  to  cut  a  figure  in 
the  discussions  on  this  question.  s  * 

Foreign  Office,  Dec.  26,  1843. 

Sir:  As  much  agitation  appears  to  have  prevailed  of  late 
in  the  United  States  relath  e  to  the  designs  which  Great  , 
Britain  is  supposed  to  entertain  with  regard  to  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  her  Majesty’s  government  deem  it  expedient  to 
take  measures  for  stopping  at  once  the  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  circulated,  and  the  errors  into  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the 
subject  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  Texas. 
That  policy  is  clear  and  simple,  and  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words. 

Great  Britain  has  recognised  the  independence  of  Texas; 
and,  having  done  so,  she  is  desirous  of  seeing  that  indepen¬ 
dence  finally  and  formally  established,  and  generally  recog¬ 
nised,  especially  by  Mexico.  But  this  desire  does  not  arise 
Irom  any  motive  of  ambition  or  of  self-interest,  beyond  that 
interest,  at  least,  which  attaches  to  the  general  extension  of 
our  commercial  dealings  with  other  countries. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  recognition  of  Texas  by  Mexi¬ 
co  must  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  both  these  countries;  and, 
as  we  take  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  both,  and  in  their 
steady  advance  in  power  and  wealth,  we  have  put  ourselves 
forward  in  pressing  the  government  of  Mexico  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  Texas  as  independent.  But  in  thus  acting  we  have  no 
occult  design,  either  with  reference  to  any  peculiar  interest 
which  we  might  seek  to  establish  in  Mexico  or  in  Texas,  or 
even  with  reference  to  the  slavery  which  now  exists,  and 
which  we  desire  to  see  abolished  in  Texas.  € 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  must  be  and  is  well 
known  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  whole  world, 
that  Great  Britain  desires ,  and  is  constantly  exerting  herself 
to  procure ,  the  general  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world. 
But  the  means  which  she  has  adopted,  and  will  continue  to 
adopt,  for  this  humane  and  virtuous  purpose,  are  open  and 
undisguised.  She  will  do  nothing  secretly  or  underhand. 
She  desires  that  her  motives  may  be  generally  understood, 
and  her  acts  seen  by  all. 

JVith  regard  to  Texas,  we  avow  that  we  wish  to  see  slavery 
abolished  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  we  should  rejoice  if  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  that  country  by  the  Mexican  government  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  Texas  to  abolish 
slavery  eventually ,  and  under  proper  conditions,  throughout 
the  republic.  But  although  we  earnestly  desire  and  feel  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  promote  such  a  consummation,  we  shall 
notinterfere  unduly,  or  with  an  improper  assumption  of  au¬ 
thority.  with  either  party,  in  order  to  insure  the  adoption  of 
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compel ,  or  unduly  control,  either  party.  So  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  provided  other  States  act  with  equal  forbearj 
ance,  those  governments  will  be  fully  at  liberty  to  make 
their  own  unfettered  arrangements  with  each  other,  both  in 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  in  all  other  points 

Great  Britain,  moreover,  does  not  desire  to  establish  in 
Texas,  whether  partially  dependent  on  Mexico  or  entirely 
independent,  (which  latter  alternative  we  consider  in  every 
respect  preferable.)  any  dominant  influence.  She  only  de¬ 
sires  to  share  her  influence  equally  with  all  other  nations. 
Her  objects  are  purely  commercial,  and  she  has  no  thought 
or  intention  of  seeking  to  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a 
political  sense,  on  the  United  States  through  Texas. 

The  British  government,  as  the  United  States  well  know, 
have  never  sought  in  any  way  to  stir  up  disaffection  or  ex¬ 
citement  of  any  kind  in  the  slaveholding  States  of  the 
American  Union.  Much  as  we  should  wish  to  see  those 
States  placed  on  the  firm  and  solid  footing  which  we  con¬ 
scientiously  believe  is  to  be  attained  by  general  free¬ 
dom  alone,  we  have  never,  in  our  treatment  of  them,  made 
any  difference  between  the  slaveholding  and  free  States  of 
the  Union.  All  are,  in  our  eyes,  entitled,  as  component 
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embers  of  the  Union,  to  equal  political  respect,  favor,  and 
forbearance  on  our  part.  To  that  wise  and  just  policy  we 
shall  continue  to  adhere;  and  the  governments  of  the  slave¬ 
holding  States  may  be  assured  that,  although  we  shall  not 
jdesist  from  these  open  and  honest  efforts  which  we  have 
constantly  made  for  procuring  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world,  we  shall  neither  openly  nor  secretly 
resort  to  any  measure  which  can  tend  to  disturb  their  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity,  or  thereby  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  Union. 

You  will  communicate  this  despatch  to  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  and,  if  he  should  desire  it,  you  will  leave 
ja  copy  of  it  with  him.  I  am,  tec.. 

ABERDEEN. 

Right  Hon.  Richard  Pake.miam,  &c. 

What,  sir,  do  the  conversation  in  Parliament  and 
Bthis  letter  of  Lord  Aberdeen  amount  to?  We  will  not 
ij  force  Texas  to  abolish  slavery;  we  greatly  desire, 

'  however,  that  she  shall  do  so,  and  we  desire  to  see 
Hit  abolished  in  the  United  States,  but  we  will  not 
stir  up  disaffection  in  the  slaveholding  States;  we 
will  use  all  means  of  persuasion  to  induce  Texas  to 
abolish  it;  we  will  be  able,  through  Mexico,  and 
the  terms  we  will  offer  to  Texas,  to  place  her  in  a 
position  that  she  cannot  avoid  doing  it;  we  will 
persuade  Mexico  not  to  acknowdge  her  independ¬ 
ence  unless  upon  conditions  prescribed  by  us;  Mex¬ 
ico  is  our  debtor  to  an  amount  of  many  millions,  and 
dare  not  do  it  without  our  assent;  unless  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Texas  is  acknowledged  by  Mexico,  the 
United  States  will  not  annex  Texas  to  that  confed¬ 
eracy;  Texas,  driven  from  the  shelter  of  her  natural 
protector,  will  not  be  able  to  resist  our  blandish¬ 
ments;  she  will  readily  fall  into  our  arms;  we  will 
■  sooth  her  outraged  feelings;  we  will  make  her  large 
i  promises,  and  bestow  upon  her  munificient  favors; 
we  will  pay  to  Mexico  all  that  Mexico  can  claim  of 
her;  we  will  give  to  Texas  ample  time  to  repay  us; 
we  will  pay  all  of  her  debts,  and  on  that  score  place 
her  out  of  trouble:  we  will  ourselves  become  hel¬ 
lhole  creditor,  and  will  be  an  indulgent  creditor,  pro¬ 
vided  she  will  follow  our  counsels;  we  will  go  fur¬ 
ther,  we  will  admit  her  cotton  and  sugar  and  other 
productions  free  into  our  ports;  we  will  guaranty 
her  independence;  we  will  enter  into  treaties  of  al¬ 
liance  with  her,  offensive  and  defensive;  in  effect, 
though  not  in  name,  we  will  make  her  a  part  of  the 
British  empire,  and  will  erect  her  into  a  great  nation 
by  colonizing  her  beautiful  country  with  our  redun¬ 
dant  population;  we  will  do  all  this  and  ask  but  lit¬ 
tle  comparatively  in  return — only  to  admit  our  man¬ 
ufactures  on  the  most  reasonable  terms — to  prevent 
slaves  from  being  brought  from  the  United  States, 
and  gradually  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas:  thus 
we  will  gam  our  advantage  over  the  northern  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  over  the  cotton 
growing  region  of  the  South,  and,  by  destroying  the 
outlet  for  the  slaves  who  are  now  pushed  southward 
by  the  encroachments  of  free  labor,  we  will  hedge  in 
and  pen  up  their  slaves  and  their  increase  in  so 
small  a  compass  as  that  slavery  will  become  so  in¬ 
tolerable  a  curse  in  the  United  States  as  to  result  in 
a  convulsion  which  will  tear  out  her  very  vitals,  and 
overwhelm  and  bury  her  in  carnage  and  blood.  Is 
there  a  man  in  this  hall  who  does  not  see  at  a  glance 
A  through  this  whole  conspiracy  of  my  Lord  Aber- 
'  deen  and  his  associates?  Sir,  it  is  but  a  light  gauze 
which  covers  these  machinations  and  tactics  of  Brit¬ 
ish  diplomacy.  Under  such  circumstances,  can  any 
man  expect  that  Mexico  will  surrender  her  claim  to 
Texas  without  the  assent  of  Great  Britain,  or  that 
Great  Britain  will  consent  to  it  upon  any  terms  other 
than  shall  in  effect  reduce  Texas  to  the  condition  of 
a  province  of  that  empire,  and  ultimately  result  in 


disaster  to  this  country,  and  inevitable  war  and 
bloodshed?  The  interests  of  this  country  must  be 
materially  affected  by  any  great  change  in  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  Texas;  and  we  are  bound,  by  motives  of  self- 
preservation,  to  interfere  to  prevent  it.  The  citizens 
of  Texas  are  anxious  to  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States;  they  have  a  right  to  be  annexed:  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  so  far  as  regarded  the  people  of  Texas, 
having  been  made  without  their  consent,  and  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  treaty  with  France,  was  wholly  void, 
as  I  will  take  occasion  presently  to  show. 

The  question  of  reannexation  presents  itself  in  a 
two-fold  aspect,  therefore:  1st,  as  to  its  constitution¬ 
ality;  and  2d,  as  to  its  expediency. 

Mr.  Webster,  as  I  have  shown,  takes  ground 
against  its  constitutionality;  but  he  stands  almost 
alone  amongst  the  eminent  men  of  the  nation.  His 
opinion  is  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Madison  as  con¬ 
tained  in  his  exposition  of  the  power  conferred  by 
the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution. 
By  the  11th  article  of  the  confederation,  provision 
was  made  for  the  admission  of  Canada  into  the  con¬ 
federacy,  and  any  other  colony  could  have  been 
admitted  by  the  consent  of  nine  of  the  States.  When 
the  constitution  was  formed,  instead  of  adopting  the 
11th  article  of  the  confederation  in  relation  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Canada  and  the  other  colonies,  the  gen¬ 
eral  power  was  inserted  by  which  it  is  declared  that 
“new  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into 
this  Union.”  This  power  is  general,  and  without 
restriction;  clear,  and  without  ambiguity;  perfect  and 
complete  in  itself.  In  the  14th  number  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralist — a  book  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
of  the  highest  authority  touching  the  intentions  and 
views  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution — Mr.  Madi¬ 
son  says: 

The  immediate  object  of  the  federal  constitution  is  to  se¬ 
cure  the  union  of  the  thirteen  primitive  States,  which  we 
know  to  he  practicable,  and  to  add  to  them  such  other  States 
as  may  arise  in  their  own  bosoms,  or  in  their  neighborhood — 
which  we  cannot  doubt  to  be  equally  practicable. 

Thus,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  this  power 
by  Mr.  Madison,  the  constitution  provides — First: 
For  the  union  of  the  then  existing  original  thirteen 
States.  Secondly:  For  the  admission  of  new  States 
which  might  arise  out  of  the  original  States;  and 
lastly,  for  the  admission  of  such  other  States  as 
might  arise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  original  States. 

In  page  216  of  the  Federalist,  the  author  says: 

The  eventual  establishment  of  new  States  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  compilers  of  that  instrument,  (the 
articles  of  confederation.)  We  have  seen  the  inconvenience 
of  this  omission,  and  the  assumption  of  power  into  which 
Congress  has  been  led  by  it.  With  great  propriety,  there¬ 
fore,  has  the  new  system  supplied  the  defect. 

How  did  the  constitution  supply  the  defect?  The 
answer  is  obvious:  by  giving  to  Congress  the  general, 
unrestricted,  unambiguous, and  unlimited  power  to  ad¬ 
mit  “new  States  into  the  Union.  The  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Webster,  then,  that  “it  is  reasonable  to  confine 
this  power  to  States  to  be  formed  out  of  territory 
then  belonging  to  the  United  States,”  is  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  clause  itself,  nor  by  the  cotemporane- 
ous  construction  of  it.  In  the  various  plans  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  this  power  of  admitting  new 
States  was  a  general  and  unrestricted  power;  and 
nothing  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  constitution  showing  that  it  was  in- 
jended  to  be  limited  to  the  admission  of  new 
States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  then  held  by 
the  States.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida; 
the  admission  of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Missis- 
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sippi,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  into  the  Union,  are  I 
sh  many  practical  illustrations  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
doctrines  contended  for  by  Mr.  Webster.  Upon 
what  other  principle  could  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay, 
General  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  justify  their 
efforts  and  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas? 
But  this  subject  has  been  put  beyond  question,  so 
far  as  constitutional  principles  can  ever  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  settled  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
country. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company 
el  al.  vs.  Carr,  1  Peters,  the  Supreme  Court  says: 

The  constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  government  of 
the  Union,  the  powers  of  malting  war  and  of  malting  trea¬ 
ties;  consequently,  that  government  possesses  the  power  of 
acquiring  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty. 

In  the  argument  of  that  case,  Mr.  Ogden,  who 
was  of  counsel  for  the  appellants,  assumed  this  po¬ 
sition: 

The  3d  section,  4th  article  of  the  constitution,  authorizes 
the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union.  This  section  of 
the  constitution  gives  to  Congress  a  power,  only  limited  by 
their  own  discretion,  to  admit  as  many  States  as  they  think 
proper,  in  what  manner  soever  the  territory  composing 
those  new  States  may  have  been  acquired. 

Mr.  Webster,  who  was  of  counsel  for  the  claim¬ 
ants,  in  his  argument  did  not  controvert  this  doc¬ 
trine.  The  constitutionality  of  reannexation  would 
seem,  then,  to  me,  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
express  letter  of  the  constitution  itself- — aided  if  aid 
in  its  interpretation  be  at  all  necessary — by  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  confederation;  by  the  propositions  in  the  con¬ 
vention;  by  the  contemporaneous  expositions  of 
those  who  had  the  principal  hand  in  framing  the 
constitution;  and  by  the  precedents  and  practice  in 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  government;  by  the 
executive  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  the  repeated  efiorts  which  have  been  made 
to  recover  the  province  of  Texas;  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive  in  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  States 
formed  out  of  the  Louisiana.  Territory;  and  by  the 
judiciary  in  the  case  1  have  just  cited;  and  it  has 
been  tacitly  admitted  by  Mr.  Webster  himself,  by 
his  silence  on  the  subject  in  the  argument  of  that 
case.  So  much  for  the  constitutional  question, 
which  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of 
noticing,  by  simply  referring  to  the  lucid  and  un¬ 
answerable  argument  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  let¬ 
ter  of  the  20th  of  April.  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
positive  provision  in  the  constitution,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  ample,  this  authority  would  result  from 
another  still  higher  power;  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
ercising  which  I  will  endeavor  to  show  before  I  am 
done.  I  mean  the  power  of  self-defence  and  of  self- 
preservation,  conferred  by  nature  on  man  and  na¬ 
tions — essential  to  the  existence  of  all  sovereignty — 
a  right  which  no  man  or  government  can  lawfully 
alienate  or  abandon.  If,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show, 
necessity  requires  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union,  and  if  she  shall  be  admitted  under 
a  power  clearly  defined  and  sanctioned  by 
the  constitution,  how,  or  in  what  manner,  will 
it  involve  the  integrity  or  perpetuity  of  the 
Union,  as  some  contend  it  will?  I  regret  that 
this  measure  has  been  made  to  depend  upon  a  trea¬ 
ty  requiring  the  ratification  of  the  Senate;  because 
it  may  be  defeated,  and  the  will  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  of  this  country  may  be  thwarted 
by  the  representation  of  a  minority  of  the  people, 
whose  States  are  represented  by  one-third  of  the 
Senators.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  joint  action  of  both  Home?  Congress. 
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In  that  case,  it  would  require  a  conjunction  of  th  i&ir 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  pei  Ithii 
pie,  and  of  the  representatives  of  a  majority  of  th  riith 
States;  and  if  it  could  get  that  vote,  it  could  be  tu  inti 
complished.  In  the  former  mode,  it  can  bedefeateptt 
by  a  minority  of  the  States  and  of  the  people,  bftarl) 
political  combination.  {Jpon 

By  the  plain  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitutioi  fcto 
the  reannexation  of  Texas  maybe  constitution*  jhiio 
ly  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  executive,  an  ifc 
the  confirmation  of  the  Senate;  or  2d,  by  an  act  « Jjiiri 
joint  resolution  of  Congress;  or  3d,  by  the  act  of  pf 
single  State  sanctioned  by  Congress.  The  secon  jpon 
mode  is  the  one  to  be  preferred  as  the  most  pope  H 
lar  and  the  most  general.  i  .  Hi 

The  expediency  of  this  measure  will  depend  upo  r° 
several  considerations  having  reference  to  its  coi:  f® 


sistency  with  the  honor  of  our  own 


government  \ 


with  good  faith  to  our  treaties  with  Mexico,  an  H 
with  justice  towards  that  government,  and  with  it  t®" 
promotion  of  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  safer  jp 
of  Texas  and  this  whole  Union.  If  the  measur  e™ 
does  not  meet  all  these  requisitions,  it  ought  not  t 
be  adopted.  If  it  does,  there  should  be  no  delay  L  p 
its  consummation.  Whether  it  would  be  consisten  jV 
with  the  national  honor,  will  depend  upon  the  con 
dition  of  Texas  at  this  time,  and  not  upon  the  poSjP3 
tion  it  may  have  been  in  at  any  former  period 
Flow  do  we  find  it?  At  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  ii  Jp 
April,  1836,  the  army  of  Mexico  was  annihilated  P 
and  their  President  a  captive,  at  the  mercy  of  thi  M 
Texans. 


“Ille  dolis  instructus  et  arte  Pelasga 
Sustulit  exutas  vinclis,  ad  sidera  palmas.” 


Me! 
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Fie,  his  chains  stricken  offby  a  generous  enemy—  L| 
who  though  the  recollection  of  the  cold-blooded  mur-  ri¬ 
ders  and  horrible  butcheries  of  the  Alamo  were  fresl  as 
within  their  recollections,  and  the  spirit  of  revenf  p 
burning  within  their  bosoms — though  the  blood  A  fen 
their  butchered  friends  and  kinsmen  cried  alou(  «j 
from  the  reeking  earth  for  revenge  and  retail*  ,> 
tion,  gave  him  his  liberty  and  freedom;  and  wit! lift 
hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  he  promised  and  pledgee  ;  i 
himself  for  their  independence.  How  this  pledge  tei 
has  been  redeemed,  an  indignant  world  has  been  I  tat 
witness.  tfe 

The  authorities  of  Mexico  were  expelled,  and  tfi 
her  power  within  the  territory  annihilated;  an  inde-im 
pendent  gsvernment  established;  and  now,  for  more 
than  eight  years,  no  hostile  army  has  set  foot  upon  ® 
her  soil,  and  no  war  has,  in  fact,  existed  between 
Mexico  and  Texas.  Since  then,  Mexico  has  made  j 
no  efforts  to  recover  the  country,  amounting  to  war  % 
W  ar  is  defined  by  Vattel  to  be  “that  state  in  whicll  l  > 
we  prosecute  our  right  by  force.”  There  has  been,  ij, 
it  is  true,  a  system  of  depredation  and  marauding,  ol  jl 
border  robbery  and  murder,  prosecuted  against  the  . 
frontier  inhabitants  of  Texas,  under  the  authority  of  B 
Mexico,  which  is  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  8 
war,  but  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  the  age  ir  » 
which  we  live;  an  outrage  upon  Christianity;  a  foul  ’>• 
stain;  a  corrosive  blotch  upon  civilization,  which  , 
should  long  since  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  i 
interference  of  all  Christendom,  and  more  particu-  : 
larly  of  this  government,  the  mother  of  American 
republics,  and  the  cradle  of  American  liberty.  It  is 
time  that  this  disgraceful  procedure  was  terminated. 
Controversies  between  neither  men  nor  nations 
should  be  perpetual.  The  government  of  Texas 
has,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  undisturbed;  and 
her  independence  has  been  recognised,  not  only  by 
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fjj  government,  but  by  the  most  powerful  nations 
lEurope.  It  has,  I  know,  always  been  the  policy 
I  this  government  to  recognise  all  governments 
Siich  maintain  themselves  in  fact,  without  looking 
j.o  the  rights  of  the  ruling  power;  and  I  readily 
Ijree  with  the  position  so  distinctly  taken,  and  so 
|:arly  defined  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  our  recog- 
|:ion  of  the  independence  of  Texas  did  not,  accord- 
jg  to  the  laws  of  nations,  change  the  then  existing 


ations  between  Mexico  and  Texas;  but,  sir,  I 
intend  that  the  independence  of  Texas,  de  facto  or 
I  jure,  does  not  depend  upon  the  recognition  of  this 
|  vernment,  or  any  European  government,  nor 
I'On  the  formal  recognition  of  that  independence 
(•  Mexico;  nor  are  we  bound  in  our  negotiation  to 
frit  for  such  recognition;  nor  would  the  reannexa- 
fin  of  Texas  violate  our  treaty  with  Mexico.  Mr. 
jlams,  Mr.  Clay,  General  Jackson,  nor  Mr.  Van 
jiren,  nor  any  eminent  man,  of  any  party,  he¬ 
lved  that  it  was  a  violation  of  our  treaty  with 
Lain  to  negotiate  with  Mexico  for  Texas;  and  yet 
lain  had  not  recognised  the  independence  of 
{ exico.  The  two  cases  are  precisely  in  the  same 
Itegory;  there  is  no  difference  between  them.  We 
s  deavored  to  purchase  Texas  of  Mexico  in  1825, 
37,  ’29,  ’33,  and  ’35;  and  yet  the  independence  of 

f “'  exico  was  not  acknowledged  by  Spain  till  De- 
nber,  1836.  Why,  then,  can  we  not  treat  with 
-exas  for  herself,  without  the  recognition  of  her  in- 
pendence  by  Mexico.  I  admit  that  it  would  be 
jitter;  that  it  would,  in  every  way,  be  more  desira- 
that  the  independence  of  Texas  should  be  ac- 
owledged  by  Mexico,  and  that  the  arrangement 
uld  be  made  with  the  assent  of  Mexico.  But, 
neither  this  assent  nor  recognition  is  necessary 
enable  Texas  to  treat  with  us,  or  us  to  treat  with 
er  lawfully.  Spain  did  not  recognise  the  indepen- 
tnce  of  Holland  for  seventy  years;  yet  Holland 
is  an  independent  government  notwithstanding, 
4  so  considered  by  all  the  world;  and  so  is  Texas, 
exico  may  never  recognise  that  independence;  m- 
ed,  I  have  shown  that,  owing  to  British  influence, 
le  never  can,  if  she  would,  without  conditions 
hich  would  be  injurious  to  the  safety  and  integrity 
this  whole  confederacy.  We  are  not  bound, 
erefore,  in  our  negotiations  and  action,  to  wait  for 
lat  recognition  which  may  never  happen,  and 
jhich,  in  fact,  is  politically  impossible.  No  war, 
fact,  exists  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  Mexico 
n  never  reconquer  Texas.  If  this  be  true,  Texas 
'  independent  de  facto  and  de  jure,  according  to  all 
-inciples  of  national  law,  reason,  and  common 
nse.  The  consideration  of  the  existence  of  an  ar- 
istice  seems  to  me  to  be  entitled 
he  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  war,  drawn 
om  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  armistice,  is 
lly  an  admission  of  its  existence  according  to  the 
.ture  of  the  facts,  which  1  have  shown  do  not  en- 
fcle  it  to  the  character  of  a  war.  No  Mexican  army 
\  is  invaded  Texas  for  more  than  eight  years;  no 
Mexican  army  ever  will  invade  it.  Mexico  is  more 
cely  to  be  invaded  and  conquered  by  Texas,  than 
exas  by  Mexico.  A  merely  constructive  war 
Jght  not  to  be  regarded;  it  was  disregarded  as  be- 
veen  Spain  and  Mexico  in  our  negotiation. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  consideration  in  regard 
>  the  right  of  Mexico,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  en¬ 
ded  to  some  weight.  The  cession  of  Texas  by 
tis  government  was  to  Spain,  and  not  to  Mexico, 
lexico  was  then  a  province  of  Spain.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Mexico  was  not  acknowledged  by 


ber,  1836,  and  until  that  time,  in  right  and  law, 
Texas  was  a  province  of  Spain;  (supposing  that  a 
right  could  be  transferred  by  this  government  to 
Spain,  without  the  consent  of  Texas  and  France,  in 
violation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Loui¬ 
siana.)  But  Texas  had  declared  her  own  inde¬ 
pendence  prior  to  the  28th  December,  1836;  and,  in 
fact,  achieved  it  on  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto  as  early 
as  April,  1836,  Mexico  still  being  itself  a  province 
of  Spain.  What  legal  right,  then,  had  Mexico,  at 
any  time,  to  Texas? 

So  much,  sir,  as  to  the  considerations  of  the  hon¬ 
or  of  this  government,  and  as  to  our  faith  towards 
Mexico,  and  justice  to  that  government.  But,  sir, 
whilst  so  much  has  been  said  as  to  the  faith  of  trea¬ 
ties,  I  would  ask,  how  was  that  faith  preserved  ill 
the  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain?  Whilst  it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  we  should  keep  faith  with  Mexico — a 
position  which  I  do  not  controvert — I  would  ask  if 
no  faith  is  to  be  observed  in  the  obligations  of  our 
treaty  with  France.  Is  the  treaty  of  Louisiana  to 
be  overlooked,  disregarded,  and  trampled  under  foot? 
Are  we  not  bound,  in  honor  and  good  faith,  by  the 
stipulations  of  our  treaty  with  France,  to  protect 
the  people  of  Texas,  and  to  admit  them  into  this 
Union5  By  the  third  article  of  that  treaty,  (Laws 
of  the  United  States,  1  vol.,  p.  136,)  it  was  provided 
that  “the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon 
as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  lib¬ 
erty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess .” 
By  this  treaty  stipulation,  we  were  most  solemnly 
bound  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  treaty,  we  violated  our  faith,  and  traded 
it  off  to  Spain.  The  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  Texas,  was  a 
breach  of  faith  with  France,  and  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Texas,  and,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  was  null  and  void.  There  is  no 
plainer  principle  in  the  law  of  nations.  Vattel  (p. 
196,  sec.  165)  lays  down  the  law  of  nations  ex¬ 
pressly  to  be,  that  “A  sovereign  already  bound  by 
a  treaty  cannot  enter  into  others  eontrary  to  the  first. 
The  things  respecting  which  he  has  entered  into  en¬ 
gagements  are  no  longer  at  his  disposal.  If  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  posterior  treaty  be  found,  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  point,  to  clash  with  one  of  more  ancient  date, 
the  new  treaty  is  null  and  void  with  respect  to  that 
point,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  dispose  of  a  tiling 
that  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  him  who  appears 
to  dispose  of  it.”  Texas,  then,  has  a  right,  by  the 
treaty  of  Louisiana,  to  admission  into  this  Union. 
By  admitting  her,  we  will,  instead  of  violating  the 
faith  of  treaties,  restore  a  faith  already  violated,  and 
cure  our  wounded  honor:  instead  of  breaking  it,  we 
will  restore  the  broken  faith  of  our  treaty  with 
France.  Let  us,  then,  admit  Texas,  restore  our  an¬ 
cient  boundaries,  and  preserve  the  faith  of  our  treaty 
with  France. 

Sir,  I  would  violate  none  of  these  treaties:  I  would 
keep  faith  with  Mexico;  I  would  keep  faith  with 
France;  I  would  keep  faith  with  and  do  justice  to 
Texas.  Texas  asks  this  act  of  justice  at  our  hands, 
and  has  asked  it  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 
Can  we  deny  it  to  her?  If  we  could,  ought  we  to 
do  it?  Though  Mexico  can  never  reconquer  Texas, 
Texas  itself  cannot  stand  alone.  If  we  refuse  to 


’ipain  until  the  treaty  of  Madrid  of  the  28th  Decern- ,  admit  her  back  into  the  Union — if  she  be  driven 
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from  our  doors  when  she  is  asking  for  admission — 
if  she  be  repudiated  by  her  own  race  and  her  own 
kinsmen, — she  will  be  compelled  to  throw  herself 
into  the  meretricious  embraces  of  Great  Britain,  un¬ 
der  circumstances,  and  bound  by  ties  and  obligations 
of  treaties,  of  such  a  character  as  must  reflect  dis¬ 
honor  upon  us — as  must  entail  upon  her  and  upon 
us  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  England  to  obtain  possession  of  any 
part  of  Texas,  or  to  secure  a  commanding  control 
or  influence  over  her  councils,  would  be  a  just  cause 
of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  would 
inevitably  lead  to  that  result.  The  interests  of  this 
country  must  be  materially  affected  by  any  great 
change  in  the  policy  of  Texas;  and  we  are  bound, 
by  motives  of  self-preservation,  to  interfere  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  On  our  northern  boundary  we  have  a  Brit¬ 
ish  colony:  is  there  any  true  American  who  would 
be  willing  to  see  another  on  our  southern?  For 
Texas  there  is  but  this  alternative:  she  must  either 
become  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  Union,  or  she  must 
place  herself  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
Contiguous  to  us  in  geographical  position;  having 
the  same  commercial  interests;  producing  the  same 
staples;  peopled  principally  by  emigrants  from 
this  country;  inhabited  by  people  of  the  same 
blood;  children  of  the  same  mother;  bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh;  speaking  the  same  lan¬ 
guage;  professing  the  same  religion,  and  worship¬ 
ping  the  same  God;  attached  to  us  by  every  natural 
affinity;  cherishing  the  same  indomitable  spirit  of 
freedom;  animated  by  the  same  love  of  liberty;  en¬ 
tertaining  the  same  ideas  of  government;  identified 
with  us  by  every  congenial  tie,  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal;  like  Joseph  of  old,  sold  by  us,  their  brethren, 
into  slavery, — they  have  thrown  off  their  shackles; 
they  have  worked  out  their  redemption;  they  have, 
in  well-fought  fields  of  battle,  crowned  themselves 
with  glory,  vindicated  their  rights,  won  back  their 
liberties,  and  achieved  their  independence.  They 
now  anxiously  ask  us  to  receive  them  back  to  our 
arms,  from  which  we  have  unnaturally  thrust  them. 
Shall  we  refuse  them?  Can  we  refuse  them?  No, 
sir.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  relapse  into 
Mexican  vassalage.  We  can  never  suffer  England 
to  hold  dominion  over  them  in  fact  or  through  her 
diplomacy.  By  the  reannexation  of  Texas,  this 
matter  will  be  peaceably  settled;  we  can  then  nego¬ 
tiate  with  Mexico  for  an  amicable  adjustment,  and 
we  will  succeed  in  it.  Then,  no  foreign  power  will 
interfere;  England  will  not  dare  to  interfere.  What 
right  would  England  have  to  interfere,  or  to  inter¬ 
pose  obstacles  to  an  amicable  adjustment  between 
this  government  and  Mexico?  England,  with  all 
her  grasping  ambition,  with  all  her  arrogance  of  su¬ 
preme  power  upon  the  seas,  with  all  her  thirsting 
lust  after  dominion  upon  the  land — will  never  dare 
to  do  this  thing.  Never!  sir,  never!  This  govern¬ 
ment  has  always,  and  will  ever  protest  against  it, 
and  resent  every  species  of  foreign  interference 
in  the  relations  between  us  and  the  other  re¬ 
publics  on  this  continent.  Such  an  interference 
must  lead  to  war — inevitable  war;  and  however 
much  I  would  deprecate  a  war  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  England,  or  any  other  country,  (because  war 
should  always  be  avoided,  if  it  can  be  done  with 
safety  and  without  dishonor,)  yet,  sir,  if  it  is  to  be 
avoided  with  England  by  yielding  up  the  rights  of 
the  Texans,  and  by  a  just  action  on  our  part  for  the 
promotion  of  our  own  interests  and  the  integrity  of 
this  nation — if  it  is  to  be  shunned  by  a  tame  submis¬ 
sion  to  foreign  interference  in  our  relations  with  the 
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American  republics,  and  in  our  social  institutions-? 

I  say,  sir,  let  it  come.  But,  sir,  there  need  be  nf 
apprehension  of  a  war  with  England;  she  is  the  las: 
country  on  earth  to  seek  a  war  with  this  nation,  U 
enforce  an  unjust  interference  in  American  relations. 
The  first  blast  of  her  war-trumpet,  with  such  an  ob¬ 
ject,  on  this  continent,  would  be  the  death-knell  ol 
her  power;  it  would  end  in  the  loss  of  her  colonies 
the  dismemberment  of  her  empire  abroad,  and  revo¬ 
lution  at  home.  “Her  linked  plots  will  be  riven, 
disdained  by  earth,  and  accursed  by  heaven.” 

The  argument  against  reannexation,  used  by  Mr. 
Clay,  resulting  from  an  apprehension  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  I  fear,  with  too  many,  would  be  but  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  measure;  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  desire  for  a  war  with  many  of  our  people — with 
the  young,  from  a  want  of  excitement  and  employ¬ 
ment,  and  a  desire  of  adventure;  and  with  some  ol 
the  old,  and  of  the  best  patriots  left  in  the  land,  from  a 
conviction  that  politicians  are  becoming  corrupt; 
that  selfish  ambition  has  taken  the  place  of  true  pa¬ 
triotism;  that  the  good  of  the  country  is  forgotten 
in  party  strifes  and  party  management;  that  we  want: 
a  war  to  blow  oft’  the  chaff,  and  sift  out  the  true  pa-  ty 
triots;  and  they  do  not  care  how  soon  it  comes. 

The  value  of  Texas — a  country  so  rich  in  the 
fertility  of  its  soil — so  intimately  connected  with 
this  country  by  its  rivers  and  outlets,  and  other 
natural  relations — so  necessary  to  the  protection 
and  defence,  and  as  a  key  to  the  great  pass  to  the 
settlement  of  our  Territory  of  Oregon — so  essential 
to  the  safety  of  New  Orleans,  the  great  mart  of  our 
western  and  southern  commerce,  and  to  the  mari¬ 


time  command  of  the'Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  Eng- 
have 


lishmen  already  have  boasted  in  Parliament  be¬ 
longs  to  them,  and  declare  must  be  maintained  by 
them, — cannot  be  estimated.  It  will  open  a  vast 
market  for  the  agricultural  productions  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  West  and  of  the  East,  protected 
from  foreign  competition.  It  will  secure  to  us  the, 
control  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton,  for  which 
England  is  dependent  upon  us,  and  by  which  she 
saves  her  toiling  millions  from  starvation,  and,  by 
giving  them  employment,  prevents  them  from  re¬ 
bellion  against  her  oppressive  system  of  taxation. 
It  will  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  the  Northern  States,  and  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  particular,  and  of  the  manufacturing  and 


agricultural  districts  of  this  country,  and  may  put 


an  end  to  this  great  bone  of  contention — the  tariff — 
by  opening  to  us  an  almost  unlimited  home  market 
for  our  manufactures.  Indeed,  there  is  not  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  whole  country  which  will  not  receive 
its  advantages  from  it.  In  a  military  point  of  view, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  a  subject  not  only  es¬ 
sential  and  vital  to  the  western  country,  but  of  the 
most  interesting  importance  to  the  East  and  the 
North.  It  would  settle  many  difficult  and  embar¬ 
rassing  questions.  It  would  place  all  the  Indian 
tribes  which  swarm  upon  our  western  borders  un¬ 
der  our  immediate  control.  It  will  extend  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  civil  liberty,  for  they  march  pari  passu 
with  the  migrations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Above  all,  it  will  be  favorable  to  the  quieting  of  a 
question  of  the  deepest  interest  to  this  country  and 
to  the  world — a  question  which  is  infusing  the  gall 
of  bitterness  into  the  feelings  between  different  por¬ 
tions  of  our  happy  confederacy,  enkindling  a  spirit 
of  hatred  and  feelings  of  revenge  in  our  bosoms 
which  threatens  to  rend  the  very  vitais  of  our  glo¬ 
rious  country,  and  cause  the  downfall  of  our  po- 
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lineal  institutions,  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union, 
mnd  the  destruction  of  the  last  hope  of  human  lib¬ 
erty.  Sir,  it  will  be  favorable  to  the  gradual,  peace¬ 
able,  and  constitutional  abolition  of  slavery  on  this 
continent,  in  a  manner  pointed  out  by  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  which  he  will  work 
out  in  his  own  way.  I  am  one  of  those,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  who  believe  in  a  superintending  Providence, 
to  whose  divine  influence  is  to  be  attributed  the 
saving  of  this  great  republic  from  destruction  at 
several  epochs  in  our  national  history,  when  its 
safety  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  human 
power.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  see  the  hand  of  God, 
and  the  direction  of  his  wisdom,  in  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  African  race  from  their  own  dark  and  be¬ 
nighted  land,  through  the  (to  them)  strange  nations 
and  uncongenial  climates  of  Europe  and  America, 
among  people  their  superiors  by  nature,  more 
skilled  in  the  arts,  more  improved  in  the  sciences, 
more  advanced  in  civilization,  and  more  learned  in 
the  principles  of  liberty  mid  free  government. 
The  African  race  will  be  carried  along  in  this 
pilgrimage  by  the  interests  of  mankind,  and 
by  the  laws  of  trade,  gradually  improved,  cul¬ 
tivated,  christianized,  regenerated,  and  converted 
into  beings  of  a  different  nature.  They  will 
gradually  recede  from  the  North,  which  is  uncon¬ 
genial  to  their  natures.  They  will  be  pushed  and 
crowded  on  by  the  tide  of  emigration  of  the  white 
races  of  Europe,  now  flooding  this  country  with  a 
hardy  and  industrious  population  in  search  of  lib¬ 
erty,  and  seeking  freedom  from  the  oppressions  of 
the  old  world.  They  will  flow  peacefully  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  stream  along  the  Misssissippi,  the  great 
father  of  waters,  and  through  this  very  land  of 
Texas,  until  they  end  their  pilgrimage  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf,  and  in  a  climate  congenial  to  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  become  blended  with  the  mixed  popula¬ 
tion  of  Mexico.  Who  is  there  that  will  object,  if  all 
of  this  unfortunate  race  shall  thus  gradually  and 
'peaceably  finally  be  withdrawn  from  our  republic? 
Who  will  set  himself  up  to  oppose  the  decrees  of 
the  Almighty?  Surely  none  in  the  North,  for  it 
iwill  accomplish  what  they  propose  to  effect.  Cer¬ 
tainly  none  in  the  South,  for  the  love  of  liberty 
burns  as  purely,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  are  as  earn¬ 
est  and  ardent,  there  as  in  the  North.  Nor  will  it 
have  the  effect  to  weaken  the  southern  States  either 
in  population  or  in  wealth;  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
improve  the  one  and  increase  the  other.  The  val¬ 
ine  of  our  slaves  will  be  left  behind  in  money  or  other 
wealth,  and  our  country  will  be  filled  by  an  honest 
hardy,  and  industrious  population  of  whites,  who 
are  now  crowding  our  shores,  and  whom  I,  for 
one,  welcome  to  our  land.  They  will  bring  with 
them  their  wealth  and  a  love  of  liberty  the  more 
ardent  from  having  suffered  under  the  iron  rule  of 
oppression.  The  southern  States  will  be  greatly 
the  gainers,  and  will  not  object  to  this  gradual  and 
natural  change  in  the  condition  of  their  population. 
The  North  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  thus  a  diffi¬ 
culty  be  avoided  and  a  question  settled  which  now 
ilhreatens  the  most  serious  consequences.  The 
North,  too,  will  be  cleared  ota  degraded  and  vvretch- 
,ed  population  with  which  they  were  now  infested, 
lerowding  their  hospitals  and  jails,  and  with  which 
ftheir  large  cittes  will  be  overrun.  I  am  aware,  sir, 
•that,  by  some,  it  is  declared  that  the  reannexation  of 
Texas  will  be  inevitably  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  that  such  a  consequence  is  threatened.  The 
same  absurd  declarations  and  intemperate  threats 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Louis¬ 


iana;  but  they  were  not  regarded  then,  nor  ought 
they,  nor  will  they,  be  regarded  now.  How  can 
that  destroy  the  integrity  and  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
this  Union,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  manner 
and  mode  pointed  out  in  the  great  charter  of  our 
liberties — the  constitution  itself,  by  which  the  Union 
is  held  together? — yes,  sir,  held  together  by  ties  of 
the  most  indissoluble  character.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger,  sir,  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Union.  I  regret, 
sir,  that  dissolution  is  a  thing  often  lightly  talked  of 
at  the  present  day,  in  some  quarters,  on  the  mest 
trivial  occasions.  But,  sir,  it  will  never  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  plots  of  fanatics  and  traitors.  We 
are  united  together  indissolubly  by  a  system  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges — by  a  common  blood — 
by  the  ties  of  kindred — by  the  necessity  of  a  com¬ 
mon  defence — by  common  interests.  The  simple 
fact  that  to  State  can  better  its  condition,  and  that 
any  State  must  put  itself  into  an  infinitely  worse 
one,  both  in  regard  to  its  foreign  and  domestic  rela¬ 
tions,  by  a  separation  from  the  Union,  will  prevent 
it  in  all  time  to  come. 

It  is  objected,  that  our  country  is  already  too 
large,  and  that  to  extend  it  further  would  result  in 
its  severance.  The  same  prediction  was  made  at 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana;  but  the  prophecy  has 
met  with  a  signal  failure.  This  position  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  weight  of  a  feather  against  reannexa¬ 
tion.  The  extent  of  territory  is  an  argument  in 
favor  and  not  against  the  measure.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  has  demonstrated  that  our  system 
of  confederated  States  is  capable  of  any  degree  of 
extension,  which  will  be  sufficiently  near  to  afford 
time  to  the  most  distant  representatives  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  the  national  Congress;  which,  owing 
to  the  improvements  in  navigation  and  the  increased 
facilities  for  travelling,  will  be  conveniently  done 
from  the  most  distant  part  of  the  republic.  The 
extension  of  our  territory  has  augmented,  and  will 
continue  to  augment,  the  resources  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  an  eminent  degree;  to  strengthen  its  power 
at  home,  and  to  increase  its  respectability  and  stand¬ 
ing  abroad ;  to  prevent  consolidation  on  the  one 
hand  and  disunion  on  the  other.  Every  particular 
State  is  confident  of  its  strength,  because  its  strength 
is  that  of  the  whole;  and  having  no  fears  or  apprehen¬ 
sions  from  abroad,  it  is  more  competent  to  direct  a 
wise  legislation  to  promote  the  interests,  to  protect 
the  civil  liberty,  to  improve  the  domestic  relations, 
and  to  secure  the  heqopiness  of  its  people  at  home. 
Has  our  government  been  weakened?  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  has  it  not  been  strengthened  in  every  point  of 
view,  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  new  States?  The  addition  of  every  new 
State  has  added  strength  to  the  Union.  Are  the 
twenty-six  States  weaker  than  the  original  thirteen 
States  were?  On  the  contrary,  are  they  not  infinitely 
stronger?  Are  the  new  States  less  devoted  to  the 
Union,  less  anxious  for  its  preservation,  than  the 
original  States?  Do  you  ever  hear  from  the  new 
States  these  threats  of  disunion?  No,  sir;  these 
threats  proceed  from  the  oldest,  and  once  the  most 
patriotic  States  of  the  confederacy.  No,  sir!  the 
new  States  are  distinguished  for  their  love  for,  and 
devotion  to,  the  Union;  and  any  hint  looking  to  its 
dissolution  fills  our  hearts  in  the  West  with  sadness 
and  grief.  We  will  be  ever  ready  to  defend,  with  our 
treasure  and  blood,  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
Among  our  patriotic  young  men,  a  heroic  Curtius 
will  never  be  wanting  to  plunge  into  the  chasm,  to 
devote  himself  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and 
perish  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  argu- 


ments  against  the  extension  of  our  territory,  drawn 
from  the  history  and  downfall  of  ancient  empires  and 
republics,  are  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  institutions 
of  this  country,  or  the  extension  which  we  propose 
to  make  by  the  reannexation  of  Texas.  The  an¬ 
cient  republics  and  empires  extended  their  dominions 
over  other  nations  of  different  languages,  customs, 
religions,  and  interests,  by  conquest  and  the  sword — 
nations  which  they  ruled  with  the  iron  rod  of  a 
military  despotism  and  reduced  to  slavery,  to  grace 
the  triumphs,  and  burdened  with  exactions  and  taxa¬ 
tions  to  support  the  glory  and  splendor,  of  their  con¬ 
querors  and  oppressors;  we,  on  the  contrary,  propose 


to  take  into  a  Union  of  equal  political  rights,  our 
brethren  and  kinsmen  of  the  same  political  opinions, 
having  the  same  interests,  the  same  laws,  the  same 
customs  and  religion. 

I  conclude  then,  sir,  that  the  reannexation  of 
Texas  will  do  no  injustice  to  Mexico;  that  it  is  re¬ 
quired  by  a  fidelity  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris;  that  it  is  required  by  the  guaranties  of 
the  constitution,  by  humanity  to  our  friends,  rela¬ 
tions,  acquaintances,  and  countrymen  in  Texas. 
Justice  to  the  people  ofTexas  demands  it;  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  the  prosperity  of  this  whole  Union  demand 
it. 


